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Tuere is a sublime indifference, on the part of Nature, 
to the opinions of men, with regard to her operations. 
No human creed has changed a single natural law, or ef- 
faced from the scroll of time the record of a single fact. 
While France and the world maintained the Cartesian the- 
y ory of Vortices, the heavenly orbs, regardless of the cher- 
& ished hypothesis of the imaginative philosopher, still pur- 
‘ sued their accustomed rounds through space, in obedience 
5 to the impulses of attraction. And, notwithstanding the 
belief of the nations that the Universe was ushered into 
being about six thousand years ago, in the lapse of six 
days, no fossil shell, or crisped leaf, hidden away in the 
archives of Nature, erased from its tablet its contribution 
to a true cosmogony. 

But our belief, although it has no power to change the 
nature of things, may greatly modify their appearance. 
A creed is to the mind what an optic glass is to the eye. 
If it be not true, it will but serve to distort the image of 
Nature, and darken our apprehension of truth. Thus, by 
acreed is human action often wrongly directed, and the 
; streams of happiness are frozen in their fountains. The 
: savage who cowers before the storm, and hears, in the 
5 thunder’s peal, the discharge of heaven’s artillery, would 
gladly exchange his emotions for his, who contemplates, 
in the stir of the elements, the process of their purifica- 
tion. And the one who trembles at death, regarding him 
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90 HAPPINESS AFFECTED BY BELIEF. 


as the “king of terrors,” and the “last enemy” of the race, 
may well envy another who beholds in his brother’s death 
the birth of an angel! 

On the subject of natural evil, a correct belief is of the 
highest importance. Difference of opinion here, leads to 
the most striking contrariety of feeling and action. The 
stereotyped sectary of the day is the antipode of the en- 
lightened and hopeful reformer. Believing evil to be an 
essential element of the universe, he, of course, never la- 
bors for its removal. He indeed expresses a great regard 
for the Creator; but he cannot look with much compla- 
cency upon His works, the government of which, is now 
shared by the “prince of darkness.” As he journeys 
through the world, he endeavors not to forget that he is in 
an “enemy’s land,” beset on all sides by the snares of the 
“wicked one.” He treads softly where the virgin flowers 
are sleeping, and closes his ear quickly to the siren song otf 
Nature, checking the rising temptation to loiter by the 
way, by recurring to the thought, that there is sweeter 
music in Paradise, and brighter flowers there, of never- 
fading bloom and beauty. It is not strange that such a 
one, with such a creed—believing himself to be totally cor- 
rupt, his impulses and passions the harp-strings to which 
Satan has access, and upon which he makes wild and dis- 
cordant music—believing that the world, with its canopy 
of glory above, and its illimitable variety of beauty around, 
to be the revelling ground of fiends—it is not strange that 
such a one should fall a prey to puritanical gloom and 
stoicism. The exhalations of his heart, under more favor- 
able circumstances, would have returned in the dew of 
hope; but, as it is, they congeal in the sky, and become 
the destroying agency of life’s verdure. 

In the presentation of our views, if there be more of 
sunshine than shade, more of cheerfulness than despond- 
ency, it is because we believe God to be the “Father of 
Lights,’ and the fountain of unmixed love and joy. A 
more thorough analysis may not verify all of our conclu- 
sions; but, in the spirit of our thoughts, we think we are 
not deceived. If we but “strengthen the feeble knee,” 
encourage the doubting reformer, and add a brighter tint 
to life’s coloring, in the case of a solitary individual, we 
shall rest satisfied, and rejoice at the accomplishment of 
our task. 
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The churchman would define evil to be that which exists 
in opposition to the will of God. The philosopher be- 
lieves it to be a violation of the laws of Nature. And 
here they do not differ, since natural law is nothing more 
than the manifestation of the Divine will. If that which 
falls within the Charter of Nature be good, and that which 
falls without be evil, then is all evil unnatural, and the 
only natural existences are the good and the true. Evi 
cannot, therefore, be an essential element in the constitu- 
tion of the universe; and if a seeming evil should prove 
to be a part of Nature’s plan, we may rest assured that it 
is a real good, existing in accordance with the will of the 
Creator. Evil being thus an accidental, and not an essential 
of creation, the grounds of its continuance may be sought 
for, and its removal anticipated. 

To determine the good or evil existing in connection 
with any structure, several things must be taken into con- 
sideration. We shall, therefore, give a few determining 
rules, illustrated from the works of man, and afterwards 
make an application of them to the great works of Nature. 

In our estimate of a work, we must not lose sight of its 
object. A plan without an object would be a solecism. 
To understand a plan, its object must be taken into con- 
sideration. ‘The mechanic who designs and executes a 
piece of work, labors steadily for the accomplishment of 
a certain object; and his skill and ingenuity are propor- 
tionate to the simplicity of the plan, and the adequacy of 
the means for the production of the desired end. 

In every structure, there is not only a primary object, or 
ultimate end, but there are likewise secondary objects, or 
procuring ends, having a definite relation to the first. The 
primary object in the construction of a steamboat, is the 
speedy conveyance of passengers. But, for the accom- 
plishment of this, there exists necessarily a series of pro- 
curing ends, or causes, each having the relation of end to 
the preceding links in the chain, and of procuring cause 
to those following after. Thus, the boiler is the end for 
which the furnace was constructed, but it is, at the same 
time, the procuring cause of motion in the piston rod. 
Now, in determining the good or evil in a steamboat, the 
primary object, as well as the procuring ends, must be 
kept in view. It is true, that each link in the chain may 
be examined separately, but it must be always with refer- 
























































































































92 PROGRESSION BASED UPON NECESSITY. 


ence to the ultimate end. The furnace, with the amount 
of fuel consumed, has for its end the generation of a cer- 
tain quantity and intensity of steam. This last depends 
upon the required velocity of the piston rod and water 
wheel, and this velocity bears a definite proportion to the 
rate of progress intended for the boat. The procuring 
ends are thus all subsidiary to the ultimate end, the safe 
and speedy conveyance of those on board. 

When the boat is finished and launched, and its great 
heart, throbbing with mad impetuosity, forces it rapidly 
through the resisting waters, if, throughout the whole, 
there be nothing imperfect, nothing deranged; if the ob- 
ject of the builder be fully attained, then will he esteem 


his work perfect, and pronounce it “very good”! But if 


there be any imperfection, orderangement of the machinery, 
and consequent failure on its part to perform its allotted 


functions, thereby defeating the complete attainment of 


the primary object, this will he regard as positively evil. 
That, however, which would be regarded as evil, when 
the boat is completed, would not be so deemed during the 
progressive stages of its erection. This leads us to the next 
proposition contemplated. 

We must carefully attend to the great law of progres- 
sion. This is a law which must be observed by every 
workman, human or divine. It has its foundation in the 
necessity of things. No effect can be produced, without 
the use of adequate means; and the use of means sup- 
poses a series of instrumental causes, through which the 
impulse of the primary agent is progressively conveyed to 
the desired end. Progression, therefore, marks the accom- 
plishment of every work which requires time and means 
for its completior , be that time but a moment, and that 
means nothing mOre than the vibratory movements of an 
atmospheric atom. 

In the work of progression, there are several steps which 
must not be overlooked. There is the preparation of the 
materials; the completion of each of the several parts: 
their orderly adjustment in the structure; and their appli- 
cation to use, so as to accomplish the ultimate end of the 
whole. Each of these steps is necessarily a progressive 
one. So long as the work progresses in an orderly man- 


ner, it may be pronounced good, with no admixture of 


evil. Here it is necessary to distinguish between the per- 
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REPARATIVE PROVISIONS OF NATURE. 93 


fection belonging to the progressive degrees, and that per- 
fection which arises out of the full development and com- 
pletion of the whole design. When the builder has col- 
lected the proper materials for the construction of his boat, 
his work has progressed through one degree, and is in pos- 
session of the first kind of perfection. But it is not until 
the work has advanced through its several stages to the 
complete accomplishment of its ultimate end, that the 
second kind of perfection is attained. By keeping this 
distinction in view, we may avoid some of the errors into 
which others have fallen. When the first kind of perfec- 
tion alone is attainable, we shall not be so foolish as to 
look for the second. While the work is progressing 
through one degree, we shall not be disappointed if we do 
not see the parts and qualities belonging to a higher. The 
rough block of timber, the unpolished shaft, the half- 
finished furnace, and the ill-adjusted apparatus, are not 
evils during a certain stage of the work; but when the 
boat is launched, and applied to its intended use, they 
would be evils of some magnitude. During the continu- 
ance of the construction, that only is evil which has a 
tendency to defeat the primary object. The collection of 
unsound materials, an improper form given to one of the 
parts, the bad arrangement of those parts, would be evils. 
But the permanency of any evil arising during the pro- 
gress, or after the completion of the work, depends upon 
the ingenuity and resources of the builder. This leads us 
to the third proposition. 

We must take into consideration the regulating and re- 
parative provisions of the work. There are few examples 
of this principle, appertaining to human mechanism, so 
that all illustrations drawn from this quarter, must be faint 
and meagre. The safety-valve is, perhaps, as good an 
example as any other. But if a wheel is broken, or an 
injury has been inflicted upon any part of the machinery, 
an immediate requisition is made upon the hand of the 
machinist. If his skill is baffled, the evil becomes a per- 
manent part of the machine. 

Could a piece of mechanism be found, in the structure 
of which there would be an arrangement providing for the 
removal of all contingent evil, the illustration would be 
complete. Such a machine would be perfect, for the ulti- 
mate end of its construction would be fully realized. We 
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94 CONTINGENCY OF EVIL. 


have shown that all works must be progressive in their 
nature. But where there is progression, there must be the 
contingency of evil; for progression supposes a certain 
mobility and migratory tendency in the parts, which ren- 
ders the work liable to the infliction of injury. The con- 
struction of a tree is a progressive work on the part of the 
Creator. But its progressive character, and consequent 
mobility of parts, exposes it to the hand of the spoiler. Its 
leaves may be stripped, its limbs lopped, or its entire struc- 
ture destroyed. Since every work, therefore, by reason of 
its progressive nature, is liable to be injured, it follows, 
that not the least important parts of its mechanism are its 
provisions for the removal of evil. If we would decide 
whether an inflicted evil be permanent, or only tempo- 
rary, the means provided for its removal must be taken 
into consideration. If these means prove to be inade- 
quate to their task, the evil remains, and the primary ob- 
ject of the design is defeated. This must occur in the ef- 
forts of man, whose knowledge and power are both lim- 
ited. Butsuch a supposition cannot be made in the works 
of the Divine Architect, whose wisdom is Omniscience, 
and whose power the Almighty, comprehending within 
Himself all the forces of infinity. We shall labor, there- 
fore, during the discussion of this subject, to point out the 
process of restitution in the plan of Nature, and thereby 
vindicate the Deity against the accusations of those who 
attribute permanency of evil to His workmanship. For, 
the permanent continuance of evil in any work would 
show that its projector, either lacked the wisdom to foresee 
this contingency, or, having foreseen it, was unable to 
construct the reparative apparatus of his design, so as fully 
to meet the crisis. In either case, he would be less than 
God. 

Thus have we developed three principles, of which an 
application should be made in the analysis of evil. 1. We 
should keep steadily in view the primary object or ulti- 
mate end of the design of the work, together with the 
secondary Objects or procuring ends. 2. We should take 
into consideration its necessary progression through its 
several stages ; the progressive collection of the materials ; 
the progressive construction of each of the parts ; the pro- 
gressive adjustment of those parts in the structure; and 
their progressive application to use, so as to accomplish 
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the primary object of the whole. 3. And, finally, we 
must not overlook the remedial agency or reparative ap- 
paratus incorporated in the plan, and having for its object 
the removal of those evils, to which a progressive work 
is, from necessity, liable. 

In the development of these principles, we have pre- 
ferred taking our illustrations from the works of man, 
rather than those of Nature. As most men have cher- 
ished opinions with regard to the latter, any reference to 
this quarter might have excited prejudice, and prevented 
the full conception of our meaning. We will now ven- 
ture into the fields of Nature. With the assistance of the 
first two principles, we shall probably be able to resolve 
many supposed or apparent evils into real goods; and 
with the aid of the last, we hope to descry the day-spring 
of a new era, when evil shall be banished from the earth, 
and there shall be none “to hurt or destroy in all” the do- 
main of God. 

Before proceeding farther, however, we ask the indul- 
gence of the reader fora moment. We find the subject 
stretching out before us to a much greater extent than we 
anticipated at the commencement of our undertaking. 
So far from one article of ordinary length being sufficient, 
a series of articles will be requisite for the development of 
our plan. In traversing a subject which lies remote from 
the beaten highways of thought, there is a strong proba- 
bility of a writer’s being misunderstood. He would, there- 
fore, prefer a suspension of criticism until the completion 
of his design. We would ask for ourselves the benefit of 
those principles already laid down as guides for us, in our 
investigations of Nature. We request that the object of 
our essay be borne in mind. And when this article is fin- 
ished, let it not be forgotten, that our work is yet in a pro- 
gressive state. Seeming evils may yet vanish, and real 
ones may be removed, ere the consummation of our task. 

We shall not here discuss the question, whether there be 
proof of plan and design in the constitution of Nature. 
There was, possibly, a day of darkness so intense as to 
render this discussion pardonable. But that day is past. 
The works of Nature have undergone, through the investi- 
gations of Science, an examination so extensive, that this 
subject is entirely divested of uncertainty. He who moots 
this question now, betrays gross ignorance and stupidity. 
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If he cannot see marks of consummate design and skill in 
Nature’s work, it is because her architecture is of an order 
too high for his limited knowledge. His parallel is pre- 
sented only in the South Sea Islander, introduced into one 
of our mammoth manufactories. The simple native dis- 
covers no design in the movements of the complicated ma- 
chinery around him. The reason is obvious,—the princi- 
ples of its action are too occult for his feeble perception. 
In discovering the intended use of a war-club, or hunting- 
spear, he is not at fault; for the plan of its mechanism 
falls within his sphere of comprehension. But when he 
travels beyond this, and surveys those specimens of Art, 
where design and skill in execution shine forth the most 
brightly, the excess of light blinds him, and, like his philo- 
sophic archetype, he stumbles in the dark, denying the 
existence of the very thing which has been the occasion 
of his blindness. 

The universe, with its infinitude of worlds, is a unit. 
The dependency of world upon world, of system upon sys- 
tem, and of one circle of systems upon another, like the 
wheel in a wheel, which Ezekiel saw, demonstrates a bond 
of union extending throughout the whole. All are thus 
constituent parts in the one great plan. The primary ob- 
ject of this plan may not be revealed tous. Nevertheless, 
should it remain forever an arcanum in the breast of Deity, 
we need not, therefore, desist from the prosecution of our 
design—the analysis of evil. We have shown already, 
that each link in the chain of progression, notwithstanding 
it bears a secondary relation to the subsequent links, may 
be regarded as primary, when reference is had to those 
which precede it in the series. In our inspection of a 
structure, we may, therefore, examine each part with ref- 
erence to its immediate object, although that object be 
subsidiary to one ulterior to itself. If we were confined 
upon the lower deck of a steamboat, we might have no 
conception of the arrangements in the passengers’ cabin 
above us. But might we not proceed to scrutinize that 
which would lie, within our reach of observation? As we 
stood by the foaming wheel, and watched the vigorous 
play of its paddles upon the water, thereby arousing into 
action the resisting force of the sleeping element, the ob- 
ject of this part of the boat, at least, would lie open before 
us. The construction of the wheel and its paddles, and 
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their adjustment so as to promote this object, would be a 
legitimate subject for examination. In like manner, we 
might travel back through the progressive series, and take 
any number of it, as the entire object of all preceding it. 
If the steam were the number taken, we would then ex- 
amine, with reference to it, the construction of the fur- 
nace, the fuel consumed, the size and strength of the boiler, 
with its quantity of water contained. It is true, that the 
correct quantum and intensity of steam depend upon the 
application which is to be made of it; so that it would ap- 
pear, at first blush, that we would be completely at a loss 
without a knowledge of its intended use. We could re- 
cover ourselves, however, by recollecting that there is a 
definite proportion between the quantity and intensity of 
steam, and its procuring causes—the furnace, fuel con- 
sumed, boiler, and water. From the latter, therefore, the 
former may be calculated. If, then, we were assured that 
the preceding degrees in the series were perfect—that the 
procuring causes of the steam needed no modification— 
we could determine the exact quantum and intensity re- 
quired, even if we knew nothing of its subsequent appli- 
cation. 

It may be said that this reasoning is applicable, only 
where the workman’s ability to design and execute is un- 
limited. But such a workman is God. In Nature alone, 
do we find a perfect ratio between the means used, and 
the effect desired; between the secondary or procuring 
ends, and the primary object of the whole. If we bore in 
mind this primary object, and, as we traveled backward 
along the line of progression, traced its connection with 
each part of the rising series, we should find just the means 
used, which were adequate to its accomplishment. Or, if 
we began at the origin of the work, and advanced onward 
towards its completion, we would be able to see, were our 
vision sufliciently acute, that the work, at each stage of its 
progression, comprehended within itself all the sueceeding 
stages, not excepting the ultimate one, whose development 
awaited the flight of untold centuries. Here, then, the 
proportion between prior and posterior is complete, and 
here only is synthesis perfect, and analysis co-incident 
with it throughout. The acorn, which tumbles from its 
airy seat, and falls in our pathway, would teach us an im- 
portant truth. It would unfold to us the great law of pro- 
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98 PAST AND FUTURE IN THE PRESENT. 


gression. Crush it not! It is the mystic symbol of infin- 
ity! Concealed within its little shell, there exists, in po- 
tentia, the giant forest, which may maintain an undisputed 
sway, for ten thousand years, over the vast area of a con- 
tinent. All this is written in that little book. But this 
truth is everywhere recorded. The infant world, as she 
takes her place in the starry vault of heaven, bears with 
her the earnest of her full maturity. In the mysterious 
Present may be heard the echoes of the mighty Past; and 
on the dial-plate of To-day, are cast the shadows of the 
far-off cycles of Futurity ! 

The principle of Nature just delineated, harmonizes two 
propositions made by us, which would otherwise seem con- 
tradictory. We have said, that, in our examination of a 
work, its primary, as well as secondary objects, must be 
kept steadily in view. Again we have shown, that, in 
the progressive work of God, each link in the chain may 
be regarded as primary to all those preceding it. This 
seeming difficulty is removed by the consideration of the 
principle which we have mentioned. As the ratio between 
the procuring and ultimate ends of Nature is perfect, each 
progressive degree must contain each successive one, in- 
cluding the final and ultimate. In the contemplation, 
therefore, of one of the intermediate degrees, we do, at 
the same time, contemplate all posterior to it, since the 
latter are fully contained in the former. Thus may we 
contemplate the oak in the tender twig, and the twig in its 
seminal germ. 

The only obvious objection to this reasoning, would be 
the apprehension that this perfect ratio between means 
and end had been destroyed through some interrupting 
agency. Such acontingency would not be possible before 
the introduction of a being in the possession of reason and 
self-determination, and, consequently, of power to disturb 
the equipoise of Nature. Man, in the several pha- 
ses of his development, is the only being of this des- 
cription, of whom we have any knowledge. But it has 
been demonstrated by Geology, that the work of Nature 
was progressing for myriads of years before he began his 
existence. To this period of unknown length, therefore, 
the application of our reasoning will be unexceptionable. 
How a work, previous to the introduction of a disturbing 
agency, could be the offspring of Infinite Power and Wis- 
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dom, if it did not maintain a perfect ratio between the 
employed means and the purposed end, is to us wholly 
inconceivable. If the instrumentality used did not accom- 
plish the exact object designed, there would be an evident 
manifestation of weakness on the part of Deity. Here it 
is not difficult to decide in our choice of alternatives. But 
if our position be granted us, we will have made an im- 
portant step in our argument. In our examination of Na- 
tnre, during those early ages, prior to the existence of man, 
we shall freely traverse the open field before us. The facts 
which we shall be able to glean with reference to it, will 
be of more value to us than the gold of Ophir. Then, the 
course of Nature went on as uninterruptedly as the march 
of days, and years, and centuries. Epoch, succeeding 
epoch, called out to its fellow, like the watchman on the 
walls of Zion, the precise hour of the advancing night! 
Then, as the Universal Ear drank in the increasing swell 
of the great anthem of progression, there was heard 
throughout the whole no discordant jar from the note of man. 
The spirit of creation brooded upon the face of Nature, 
well pleased, as a dove upon her nest. The Urim and 
the Thummim, in the breast-plate of time, gleamed with 
the light of prophecy; and from the oracular responses, 
was gathered the history of the far-distant era, in which 
the Universe shall reach her destined goal ! 

During these ages of uninterrupted order, the ratio be- 
tween the means and end was perfect. In each effect 
produced, we are certain that we see the exact fulfilment 
of a part of Nature’s plan. By attending to this period, 
therefore, we may be able to trace the direction and gen- 
eral laws of natural development. So that, if there be 
introduced afterwards a potential disturbant, such as man, 
the limits of his disturbing power may be calculated, and 
the necessary corrections be made, for the induced aberra- 
tions of nature. And, knowing the amount and line of 
the disturbing force, we may be able, not only to predict 
the return of a deviating planet to its true orbit, but to 
leave such deviation entirely out of the question, in esti- 
mating the import of the general plan. 

This world is, at present, our seat of observation, and to 
it shall we confine this analysis. If we can ascertain 
the object of its creation, our purpose will be fully an- 
swered. That object is, doubtless, secondary to others 
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100 UNITY AND INDIVIDUALITY. 





still higher; but we have already shown that this will not 
defeat the accomplishment of our design. There is in Na- 
ture a most beautiful harmony subsisting between the in- 
dividuality of its parts, and their aggregate unity. Both 
are complete—both are perfect. The supremacy of unity 
is maintained, but no sacrifice of individuality is made to 
effect it. An apt illustration of this truth stands out be- 
fore me. As I sit by my window, | have in full view 
a solitary wild-cherry, “the last of his tribe,’ lingering 
upon his native soil, to behold a strange exotic race occupy 
the places of his departed kinsmen. In this tree, the unity 
is complete, and the individuality of its parts unimpaired. 
All its members are constituent parts of one plan, and 
have but one primary object in view. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, each part maintains its own separate individual- 
ity, and may be examined with reference to its individual! 
structure and use. Each slender branch, or frail leaf, is 
thus a tree in itself, possessing its own perfection of form, 
symmetry, constitution, and end. 

There is, then, in Nature, two powerful and universal 
tendencies, which appear, at first glance, to be opposing 
forces. There is the resistless tendency to unity, and the 
no less powerful impulse towards individuality. But this 
seeming paradox has its explanation. By a law of neces- 
sity, every unit is the complex of a series of units, each 
complete in itself, and, in its turn, the complex of those 
below it. If we analyze a mathematical truth, we shall 
find in its composition an indefinite number of constituent 
truths. But each of these is a unit similar to the first, 
being the aggregate of a series of others. The same may 
be said of the truths of Science, and of its antitype, Nature. 
For what is Nature but the presentation, in form, of neces- 
sary truth? Now, the very existence of a being depends 
upon its individuality. Destroy this, and you resolve it 
into something else. But it is an individual, because it is 
a unit; and we have shown that its unity depends neces- 
sarily upon a series of units, and, consequently, of indi- 
viduals, which enter into its constitution. Unity, there- 
fore, so far from being an antagonist of individuality, is 
absolutely dependent upon it, the perfection of the former 
consisting in the complete integrity of the latter. The 
two are exact correlatives. The one is the foundation of 
synthesis, and the other of analysis. By unity, we mean 
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the whole of a thing; by individuality, we refer to its com- 
ponent parts. In the first is comprehended the objective 
end; in the last, the producing means. Man is a unit, if 
we view him in relation to his constituent members; he is 
but an individual, if reference is had to the race. In the 
first relation, he is the primary object; in the last, the pro- 
curing means. The world is a unit, being the aggregate 
of many parts. It is but an obscure individual, however, 
amid the infinitude of worlds, which float in the immen- 
sity of space! 


'To be continued 


[SELECTED. ] 
Arr. XIV.—GIVE ME THE HAND. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Give me the hand that is warm, kind and ready; 


Give ine the clasp that is calm, true and steady ; 
Give me the hand that will never deceive me; 
Give me its grasp, that I aye may believe thee. 
Soft is the palm of the delicate woman; 
Hard is the hand of the rough sturdy yeoman! 
Soft palm, or hard hand, it matters not—never! 
Give me the grasp that is friendly forever. 


Give me the hand that is true as a brother; 
Give me the hand that has harmed not another; 
Give me the hand that has never foreswore it; 
Give me its grasp, that | aye may adore it. 
Lovely the palm of the fair blue-veined maiden! 
Horny the hand of the workman o’erladen! 
Lovely, or ugly, it matters not—never! 
Give me the grasp that is friendly forever. 


Give me the grasp that is honest and hearty; 

Free as the breeze, and unshackled by party; 

Let friendship give me the grasp that becomes her, 

Close as the twine of the vines of the summer. 
Give me the hand that is true as a brother; 
Give me the hand that has wronged not another; 
Soft palm, or hard hand, it matters not—never! 
Give me the grasp that is friendly forever. 











































GLORIES OF MIND. 


Arr. XV.—A FEW LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 
NO. IL. 


BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 





You are doubtless aware, that, to insure success in any 
mental operation—to investigate with any degree of truth 
—the mind must be free from all collateral care or anxiety. 
The uneasiness attendant upon the struggle for the neces- 
saries of life—the want of a home, and a location for my 
books and apparatus—have been a great drawback in that 
progress which I hope I might have made in the glorious 
inquiry that has been the prevailing object of my life. | 
am not an isolated case, where want of pecuniary means 
has retarded and perhaps blighted what might otherwise 
accrue to the benefit of the human race. I am aware of 
several myself, who, did they feel the quietude and free- 
dom from all anxiety, which the possession of means and 
a home insures, would doubtless institute inquiries—and 
carry them through—which would redound to the benefit 
of all mankind. But we must not complain, brothers and 
co-laborers in a glorious cause! “ What is writ is writ”! 
Let us bow down in humiliation; and at those lovely mo- 
ments when the mind rebounds, despite all adverse cir- 
cumstances,—then, at least, we can put forth our powers, 
and, in the abstraction of the present, forget the darkness 
of the unpropitious future. Oh, what a glorious thing is 
the mind, the ever changed, the ever living intellect! The 
organs of the body are ever changing, ever hastening on- 
ward to their state of eremacausis—to that state of meta- 
morphosis, where its tissues are constantly decomposing 
and being renewed. The great work of decay is moment- 
arily going on. Every exhalation casts out a number of 
particles which a moment before formed a part of our 
living mass. Every second—at all times—the particles, a 
moment before alive, but now dead, are thrown from all 
parts of the body into the bosom of the atmosphere ready 
to receive them. No two moments are we the same, but 
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ever changing, as we inhale each inspiration of the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere. There is a constant opposing 
force going on between the food we eat, and the oxygen 
we inhale and absorb from the air,—the one striving, with 
all the energy of its great force of combination, to attack 
and decompose—oxidise—the tissues; the other to resist 
its fury, in the re-furnishing of the elements necessary to 
replace those taken off by the oxygen in the form of com- 
pounds of carbon and hydrogen. 

No manifestation of force, or movement of the body, 
takes place without the loss of a part of the structure, 
which immediately passes from life to death, or loses its 
vitality. No mental exertion, no conception, or mental 
affection whatever, take place—no matter how slight—but 
which are attended with a decomposition or alteration of 
some of the secreted fluids—with adeath. Not a moment 
intervenes that we are not literally dying—not a moment 
that, pheenix-like, we are not reviving from the ashes of a 
former decomposition. 

And thus go on the constant changes from life to death, 
and death to life, till finally the vital force begins to lose 
its vigor, while the oxygen retains that of itsown. ‘Tis 
now that we begin to feel the feebleness and pains of old 
age. The struggle of vitality and of oxygen is now car- 
ried on with renewed efforts, but the former begins to feel 
its impotency. Again and again it yields up a tissue 
to which it can hold on no longer, which the fierce oxygen 
devours, and again renews the attack ; with each effort its 
antagonist growing weaker, and less able to repulse it. 
Fibre after fibre yields in the struggle, and the body wastes 
away with “old age.” Finally, vitality begins to waver 
in its citadel. The oxygen having taken the strong tissues 
—the muscles and the strength—attacks the chamber of 
vitality and mentality itselfi—the brain—and the struggle 
becomes desperate ; but the undying, never-feebled oxygen 
soon gets the ascendancy, and we go into our “dotage,” 
become childish, and finally yield the struggle—* death” 
ensues, and decomposition rapidly follows. 

Not so the Mind! So long as it retains a chamber to 
dwell in, so long will it remain there. When dotage en- 
sues, it is not the immortal, the undying Mind, which 
yields to the oxygen, but simply its dwelling place, that 
wherein it makes itself cognisant to our materiality. The 
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brain changes with each moment of time: what were there 
yesterday, are changed to-day, particles having been re- 
moved, and others located in their place. Not so the 
Mind ; for, although its dwelling place has been renovated, 
still it is the same Mind, retains its knowledge of years 
back, and reasons upon the incidents of childhood. The 
Mind is there yet; the same undying intellect which loca- 
ted itself there when you were born. 

You are a splendid player upon the harp, and with a 
fine instrument, one whose tone is perfect, you can dis- 
course most eloquent music ; but if an instrument be placed 
in your hands whose chords will not harmonize, whose 
sounding is imperfect, still, although you possess the same 
power to play that you did before, you cannot awake per- 
fect harmony. Tis thus with the Mind, and the cerebral 
organization. If that organization be well tuned and per- 
fect in its parts, the immortal Mind will make a corres- 
ponding harmony through it; but if it be a broken harp— 
an ill organization—then must we expect ‘inharmonious 
results. 

I look upon all minds as the same—pure, holy, and a 
particle of Divinity itself; but it is the material organiza- 
tion which makes the diversity in mankind; the quality of 
the instrument upon which the Mind performs. 

We all possess the spark of Divinity ; but in the various 
manifestations of its force, we owe it all to our cerebral 
and temperament organization—to that which we cannot 
avert or help—and therefore it lies with us, not to punish 
—atrocious doctrine !—but to ameliorate and improve, by 
proper treatment and education. The cerebral mass is, 
like all other organized tissues, susceptible of vast growth 
and expansion, and the more perfect it is, of course, the 
finer will be the harmony of the Mind. The more the 
brain is exercised, the more will be its growth, and the 
finer each new succession of tissues. If each group of tis- 
sues be successively cultivated, each will increase corres- 
pondingly, and thus, by the aid of Science, we will learn 
which group td expand, and which to suppress, thus grad- 
uating the tension of the chords of the harp, until they are 
all in perfect harmony. 

It is true that the tone of one harp (to continue the ap- 
posite figure,) may not be so loud, so pure and delightful, 
as another; but still this harp can be toned in harmony, so 
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that it can produce music, although the music may not be 
so rich as the other. °Tis thus again with the brain. All 
intellects can be educated to harmony, although their qual- 
ity may greatly differ, as daily experience proves to us. 
We will also find it a work of great difficulty to bring 
some brains to harmonize with the music of virtue and hon- 
esty, so unstrung and ill adapted are they to it; but perse- 
verance—together with the laws of the hereditary trans- 
mission of qualities and organization—will, in time, ac- 
complish it all. 

Those astute reasoners and inquirers into things as they 
are—the Chemists—have devoted their attention lately to 
the nature of the rorces which govern the change of mat- 
ter. This inquiry is of the most importance to a right ap- 
prehension of the curious changes and affinities which are 
going on around us constantly. Nature is as busy in the 
forces of change—of decomposition and recomposition— 
in all her departments, as she is in respect to those apper- 
taining to our own bodies. Every part of this earth is con- 
stantly in motion, for there is no such thing as rest. The 
solid granite—the adamantine crags whose beetling sides 
tower into the blue dome above—even their particles are 
in a continual state of motion. The still more solid agate 
and cornelion are never, chemically, at rest. The mole- 
cules which form their constituents are ever moving; but 
so inconceivably small are they, comparatively with the 
smallest aggregate part of the compound which the naked 
eye can perceive, that this motion cannot be cognizant to 
our senses. The microscope will develope this change, 
and exhibit to the wondering eye the curious sight of 
these minute laboratories, where the forces of change are 
ever going forward. Such a thing as rest does not exist 
upon this earth, nor in the whole cycle of nature; for her 
laws are doubtless the same throughout the vast myriads 
of worlds around us. Everything is in continual, never 
ceasing state of motion, a constant series of decomposi- 
tions and recompositions being the result. The molecules 
of the germ are never at rest, and the moment that a seed be 
placed in the earth, a new set of forces are immediately 
at work. There is no rest for the :nolecules; but, ever 
shifting their position, they are unceasingly forming com- 
binations with others, and as new forces are brought into 
play, they break up their old combinations, and enter into 
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new ones. This continues as long as the tree continues 
to grow. When death ensues, then again is there a great 
stir among the molecules, for that great change calls into 
play a thousand new and strange affinities; the groups of 
the old ones are broken up, and entirely new ones formed 
—such ones as may serve an entirely different purpose, 
and which are more elementary in their nature. 

There are thousands of vegetable products which could 
not answer the purpose of assimilation, either for other 
vegetables or animals. These must be decomposed, for 
their constituents contain the elements necessary to form 
any organic thing, and will, as soon as they are released 
from their former combinations, enter into new ones. 
Thus the constant decay around us. This decay is but the 
parting of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen from 
the peculiar affinities which they formally possessed, while 
their molecules, still in the nascent state, enter into new 
affinities—through the operations of new forces, new and 
fresh substances being formed. Thus, from the putridity 
of the decaying carcase is being formed the fragrant 
flower, and the disgusting mass which we formerly ab- 
horred, we now apply to our nostrils, and inhale with feel- 
ings of pleasure. From the aged, wrinkled, and decrepid 
man, springs forth the lovely maiden, with blandishments 
which excite our adoration, with mental powers renewed, 
and with an immortal Mind to comprehend the glories o/ 
that God who formed her thus. She, in her turn, will 
reach that stage, when her powers can no longer retain 
the force of vital affinity, and then she will pass away, 
having previously given the never-dying spark of Divinity 
to forms as youthful and lovely as was she herself. 

Thus, from life to death, and death to life, continues the 
change of matter, the organic converting the inorganic 
into life; for even the very stones beneath our feet may 
soon form a part of a living organism ; and the dirt which 
adheres to our shoes may ere long form a living tissue. 
It was a beautiful idea of the ancients, where Prometheus 
breathed into his mould of clay the spark of Divinity. 
The fable is obvious to all; for each man is a Prometheus, 
and contains that never-dying spark within himself, which 
he can transmit to clay with the readiness of the ancient 
God. 


Hydrogen, Oxygen and Nitrogen are all inorganic sub- 
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stances, and doubtless are all metals, vaporized at ordinary 
temperatures. Thus the four constituents of vegetable 
and animal matter are inorganic, and perhaps metallic ; 
and we may say that the vital force converts these into 
living tissues. Thus the dividing and classing of sub- 
stances into organic and inorganic, as some Chemists have 
done, is unphilosophical, and will not stand the test of 
analysis ; and so of a number of their classifications, which 
in striving to methodize, they have sacrificed that rigid 
scrutiny which should mark the whole progress of a 
Chemist. 

Philosophical inquiry is not a field for speculation or 
hypothesis—this we leave to the Theologians, those grand 
dreamers, who stand precisely where they did in the 
“leaden age,” the tenth century, and where they will ever 
remain, until their inquiries assume a palpable and scien- 
tific method. 

The whole science of agriculture can be explained in a 
few words—or, rather, the objects of that science. If a 
plant increases in mass, this would imply that its nourish- 
ment must be of the same nature and composition as that 
plant; if not, the plant could not assimilate it. To raise, 
then, a certain vegetable substance—for instance, wheat— 
the grain and its stalk, etc., must first be analysed, that we 
may learn the nature and combination of its organic and 
inorganic constituents. We find that the stalk of wheat 
owes its solidity to silex, a substance which enters but 
minutely into vegetable matter, but which forms a large 
part of wheat stalks (straw.) It would, therefore, be the 
height of folly to attempt to raise wheat upon land which 
contains no silex, for although the other constituents of the 
wheat might all be there, still the grain will not grow 
without silex to form its stalk. So with every other sub- 
stance. Its nutriment must be the same as its own con- 
stituents, else there can be no assimilation. 

I noticed, during my last trip to New Orleans, that the 
proprietors of the sugar plantations are throwing the refuse 
of their cane into the river, thus literally impoverishing 
their land, and rendering it totally unfit for the purpose 
intended. They are really throwing away the most valu- 
able of its productions; more valuable in the end than 
the sugar they covet. Cane sugar contains: 
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Carbon, - - - 12 proportions or equivalents. 
Hydrogen, - - Ill " " 
Oxygen, - - - ll “ 


The carbon is derived from the carbonic acid of the at- 
mosphere, and the hydrogen and oxygen from the decom- 
position of water. The inorganic constituents of the stalk, 
or plant itself, must be derived from the soil, and without 
the soil contains them, the cane cannot grow; still these 
men are actually throwing into the Mississippi river the 
refuse—these organic constituents—of each year’s crop of 
cane, presenting a lamentable instance of the stupidity of 
ignorance, and a fine commentary in favor of the fact that 
every man, no matter what may be his profession, should 
be acquainted with the laws of Chemistry. If these plant- 
ers pursue the course which they now do, it will be but a 
few years when their land will cease to yield cane, through 
the want of that which they threw away. But that pro- 
prietor who will return to his soil the refuse—the cane 
stalks—either decomposed or burnt, will find that his land, 
with slight or no manuring every few years, will yield its 
crop with unabated prolificacy for centuries. 

his is the whole science of agriculture. No plant can 
or will assimilate such substances only as contribute to its 
growth and development. The food of the plant must 
contain the same constituents as form its structure; and 
this accounts for the alternation of crops, which long ex- 
perience has taught our farmer is necessary to a fruitful 
yield. The wheat, for instance, requires substances for its 
sustenance, which clover, or some other plant, may reject 
as not belonging to its organization. When the soil is 
being exhausted of one kind of substance, other plants 
will readily grow there which do not require that substance 
for their growth. When the cane land is exhausted of the 
constituents for forming cane, for instance, other plants 
will readily grow there, and feed with avidity upon the 
excrementitious matter which the cane has loaded the 
earth with. * 

There are no inquiries which have come under the cog- 
nizance of our reason, that merit the close scrutiny of the 
philosopher, or which repay with such instructive and glo- 
rious results, as those appertaining to the life, physiology 
and nourishment of animals and plants. In this extensive 
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field of research, we find food rightly adapted to the re- 
flecting and inquiring mind—such truths as instruct, while 
they arouse and satisfy a laudable curiosity and wonder. 
We find there an excitement such as the fine organization 
of the intellect requires—one which does not excite its 
powers to the morbid state of the sensualist, or which does 
not harass or wear with the abnormal irritability of the 
novelreader. The Mind is a delicate thing; or, rather, the 
fibrous chambers wherein it reposes. Every strong unnat- 
ural emotion, every vitiated affection, tears rapidly off the 
delicate particles of its organization, and shocks it through- 
out with a force which it does not recover. Every mental 
affection leaves its mark indellibly stamped on the cerebral 
organization, for we must not imagine that each fierce 
paroxysm of strong emotions, when it has subsided, is for- 
ever gone and lost. This is not so. Every passion, or 
strong affection of the mind, is a substance, and leaves its 
material trace on our delicate organization, with an indel- 
ibility which after-years will prove; for, in the calms of 
old age, when the mind and the temperament should have 
settled down to the placidity of autumn, we then find that 
the impressions of those former fierce affections are still 
stamped on the organization, and give the mind that irri- 
table bias, which renders us miserable and pitiable old 
men. 

Every infringement has its penalty, and these are all in 
the unalterable laws of Nature. That Hell, of which The- 
ologians speak, and which they derived from the mythol- 
ogy of the ancients, exists here in the laws of the Universe. 
Every painful affection of which we are acquainted, or of 
which we can imagine, must be derived from the organi- 
zation; and they all proceed from the infringement of 
some of the laws which are in force around us.* We can- 
not imagine pain without nerves of sensation, and we do 
not feel this pain, unless there be some infringement or 
distortion of a natural force. There are pains termed 
mental, but they proceed from the cerebral mass, originate 
through that organization, and are the direct result of 
some infringement of the laws governing thatmass. Were 


* How, then, it may be asked, can the Mind experience happiness hereafter? 
I would infer that the disembodied Mind is pure happiness and love itself, and 
that all painful affections proceed from ill organization—from such distortion of 
the instrument, that inharmony must necessarily result therefrom. 
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the laws of our organization strictly followed—never in 
the least infringed—these mental pains, these agonizing 
moments of ennui and pain which we experience, would 
be unknown tous. The mind would be volatile and buoy- 
ant; the “animal spirits” would be redundant to over- 
flowing, and we would be happy, virtuous and wise.* The 
Mind acts upon the cerebral mass according to its peculiar 
organization—we must recollect—and pain originates, not 
through the Mind, but through deficiency of this organiza- 
tion. If the brain could be perfect in all its parts, then 
the individual would never experience mental pain; for, 
although the thousand incidents might transpire around 
him which ordinarily give us pain, still his high powers of 
reasoning, and the rational view which he would take of 
them, would preclude all painful affections. We must not 
judge a perfect organization from ours of such imperfec- 
tion, or we will have a wrong data to reason from. We 
are creatures of passion, and slaves of an over-wrought, 
ill-formed intellect. We cannot for a moment, when 
“grossly insulted,” dispassionately reason, smile at the 
provocation, and treat the provoker with the calm mien 
of brotherly affection. We cannot throw open our purses, 
and give relief to every starving person we meet. We 
cannot, when a dear friend is laid out in death, sit calmly 
by, and, by philosophical reasoning, regain the placidity 
of an unruffied breast. We cannot love with that glow- 
ing passion of the young confiding heart, be disappointed 
in that love, and then coolly reason the heart into calm- 
ness, and its usual happy mood. In a word, we cannot 
control ourselves, but are mere slaves to that very ill-or- 
ganization which was given to us in its normal condition, 
to render us pure and happy beings. The perfect organi- 
zation can have none of these for abuse, but all so deli- 
cately fibred as to give pure happiness, and nothing more. 
Time and Science will correct all of this, and bring forth 
the Millenium. 


* Nerves of sengation were given to us, not that we might experience pain 
from them, but that through their means we might guard against this very pain. 
Of course we are liable to accidents which may inflict pain, and that these nerves 
convey it, is true; but this does not militate against the assertions in the text, as 
we constantly see around us instances where the abuse of laws are attended with 
serious effect. Our reasoning powers were given to us for the purpose of guard- 
ing us against all “accidents,” and we seldom meet with one, that we have not 
received a note of premonition. 
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The above observations, upon a subject which may go 
into the metaphysical, are such as the laws of Nature ap- 
pear to warrant one in drawing: if they do not harmonize 
thoroughly with those laws in every particular, they must 
at once be discarded; for these laws, no man will doubt, 
proceed from the great God of the Universe, and are the 
operations of His own divinity upon matter. 

It will be perceived that I have adopted no methodical 
arrangement in these off-hand sketches. Written when 
time and place permitted, and with that rapidity which 
precludes the most mature and careful thought, they are 
just such as were intended at their commencement—con- 
taining truths in a somewhat detached form, but still val- 
uable, it is to be hoped, in their isolation. 

The literature of the French is generally admired in its 
style—that somewhat terse, sententious, apothegmatic 
style, which either admits of grave, philosophical thought, 
or of the sparkling vivecity of their characteristic nation- 
ality. With them, a sentence is a Laconism, an apo- 
thegm, or a cutting point; and the more brief that sen- 
tence, the more it is admired. We are in favor of this, 
even in scientific writing. Read the sentences of Lovois- 
sier, of Dumas, Vanquelin, Dulong, Gay-Lussac, Payen, 
Pelouse, Berthollett, Poisson, Laplace, and of all her great 
philosophers, and you will notice the epigrammatic style 
of their writings, although teaching the great truths of 
God. The Frenchman’s reasoning is in the same style. 
He reasons by short sentences, and each one is a true la- 
conic point, beginning with the capital letter, and termi- 
nating with the period. He dives down into his abstrac- 
tions, plumbing the depths of mathematics with the genius 
and force of a Leverrier; and, having finished his task, 
seeks out the lively and noisy society he loves, and, with 
keen repartee and brilliant wit, whiling away his time of 
relaxation, until again he sits down to his studies, to 
search out the elementary molecule, or to follow the erratic 
orbit of some far off and unknown planet. What does all 
this mean about the Frenchman, and his style of thinking ? 
It means nothing more, than that circumstances have 
necessarily thrown me upon the same style—that’s all! 

Morrow, May, 1847. 


To be continued. | 
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EQUAL TO EITHER FORTUNE. 


Art. XVI.—“EQUAL TO EITHER FORTUNE.” 


BY MISS PHCEBE CAREY. 


** Equa to either fortune”! This should be 
The motto of the perfect man, and true— 
Striving to stem the billow fearlessly, 
And keeping steadily the Right in view, 
Whether it be his lot in life to sail 
Before an adverse, or a prosperous gale. 


Man fearlessly his voice for Truth should raise, 
When Truth would force its way in deed or word; 
Whether for him the popular voice of praise, 
Or the cold sneer of unbelief is heard: 
Like the First Martyr, when his voice arose 
Distinct above the hisses of his foes. 


** Equal to either fortune,” heaven designs, 
Whether his destiny be repose or toil; 
Whether the sun upon his palace shines, 
Or calls him forth to plant the furrowed soil : 
So shall he find life’s blessings freely strewn 
Around the peasant’s cottage, as the throne. 


Man should dare all things which he knows are right, 
And fear to do no act save what is wrong; 

But, guided safely by his inward light, 
And with a permanent belief, and strong, 

In Him who is our Father and our Friend, 

He should walk steadfastly unto the end. 


Ready to live or die, even in that day 
Which man from childhood has been taught to fear, 
When, putting off its cumbrous weight of clay, 
The spirit enters on a nobler sphere : 
And he will be, whose life was rightly passed, 
*“* Equal to either fortune” at the last. 




















FLUCTUATIONS OF TRADE. 


Art. XVII.— LAKE COMMERCE. 
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Many circumstances conspire to modify the results of 
trade. The most prominent of these are the variable pro- 
ductiveness of the seasons, and the want of uniformity in 
the foreign demand. When there occurs a succession of shee 
fruitful seasons, both at home and abroad, the manufactur- 
ing countries do much to supply themselves with food ; and “ 
those which are emphatically agricultural, have a surplus ai 
after supplying the foreign demand. Consequently, much 
remains unsold, and the granaries become burdened; pri- 
ces fall almost to such a point as to afford scarcely a liv- 
ing reward for labor. On the contrary, during a succes- 
sion of unfruitful seasons, prices rise in proportion to the 
scarcity, the granaries are emptied, the farmers encour- 
aged, and make greater exertions in the production of 
bread-stuffs. This season, all kinds of grain are command- é 
ing extraordinary high prices, and the great quantities 
which have been accumulating for years are being ship- 
ped abroad. 

No one, who looks at this subject with the scrutiny of a 
warm-hearted philanthropist, can well avoid considering 
the manner in which the various classes are differently af- 
fected by these fluctuations. Those who have an inde- 
pendency of fortune, experience no real inconvenience. 
As long as bread can be bought with money, they can get 
asupply. It sorarely happens, that we may say the time 
never comes, when the independent class are compelled to 
sacrifice any portion of vested estate for the procurement 
of bread. They can make their profits, at all times, more 
than pay their expenses. In times of pressure, they fall és 
back upon the laboring poor, who are made to endure, not be 
only the great advance of prices in seasons of scarcity, 
but also the diminution of wages necessary to keep up the 
profits of the capitalist. This is the rule; it is, however, 
modified somewhat by the greater life that is given to 
trade, and more ready and profitable disposition made of 
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manufactures. I am speaking, of course, of the period of 
deficiency in agricultural products. This modification ix 
not sufficient to compensate the loss referred to, which falls 
upon the poor operatives. They are made to endure al! 
losses, even to the point of starvation. Witness the 500.- 
000 who will have died with hunger before the present 
unhappy crisis shall have passed. Benevolence is pained 
by these reflections, and inquires, in the name of love, if 
these calamities are unavoidable in the nature of things 
as ordained by the All-Bountiful Creator! 

Being an Agricultural people, we are peculiarly fortu- 
nate in such a crisis. Money is plenty, trade is brisk, all 
classes are animated with new life, and everybody goes 
laughing to his work. But while we are on the tide of 
prosperity, let us not forget those who are far away on the 
billows of adversity. Let us make the causes of fluctua- 
tions a study, and do something for their removal. The 
primary cause is undoubtedly found in the want of proper 
moralelevation. As long as this shall be, a spirit of specu- 
lation will actuate those whose talent and qualifications 
will enable them to do the business of the world. The 
spirit of speculation is the accumulation of individual for- 
tunes; and to this end little regard is paid to the happi- 
ness of those who are not so fully endowed by Nature, or. 
rather, by the unfavorable circumstances in which they 
were brought into the world, and received their education. 
The accumulation of private wealth cannot stand the test 
of a close moral scrutiny, because the aggregate wealth of 
the world is just sufficient for all mankind; and as the Few 
accumulate, the Mass suffer a deficiency. 

But I will not speculate farther. I wish to present some 
facts concerning the progress of steamboat building on the 
lakes, and the recent commerce of Cleveland, Sandusky 
City, and Milan. The following embraces the sail craft built 
previous to 1818, when the first steamboat was launched: 
“The first vessel bearing the American flag, which float- 
ed upon Lake Erie, was the sloop Detroit, of 70 tons, pur- 
chased of the Northwest Company by the General Gov- 
ernment, in 1706, but soon after condemned as unseawor- 
thy. In the same year, a small schooner called the Erie 
Packet was built in Canada, torun between Fort Erie and 
Presque Isle. She was lost near the latter place the same 
season. In 1797, the schooner Wilkeson, of 80 tons, was 
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built at Detroit, and navigated the lake for some years. 
In 1810, she was thoroughly overhauled, and her name 
changed to Amelia. In 1812, she was purchased by the 
government, and formed a part of Commodore Perry’s 
squadron, in the battle of Lake Erie. The schooner Good 
Intent, of 35 tons, was built in 1800, and lost on Point Ap- 
pineau in 1806, together with all her crew. In 1799, the 
brig Adams and schooner Tracy were built by the govern- 
ment. The Adams was taken by the British in 1812, but 
was afterwards re-taken and burnt. The Tracy was sold, 
after the war, to Porter, Barton & Co., and afterwards lost 
on the reef near Fort Erie. In 1805, the schooner Nancy, 
of 50 tons, was built by the government at Black Rock. 
In 1806, the schooner Contractor was built by Porter, Bar- 
ton & Co., and was sold to the government in 1812. In 
1810, the schooner Catharine was built by Sheldon Thomp- 
son and others, at Black Rock, and was also purchased by 
vovernment, and was in the battle of Lake Erie, under 
the name of the ‘Somers.’ Up to the declaration of war, 
the total number of vessels, of all descriptions, afloat on 
Lake Erie, did not exceed 12. The first year after the 
war, 1816, the aggregate tonnage of sail craft upon the 
lakes, was 2,180 tons, embracing about 40 small sail, two 
schooners only being over 100 tons burden. The number 
of arrivals and departures at this port that season amount- 
ed to 80 only. In 1818, when the first steamer was built, 
they reached 100. Last season, the number of arrivals 
and departures at this port were 7,714, forming an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 1,825,914 tons.”* In 1818, was built the 
first steamboat, called Walk in the Water, of 338 tons. 
In 1822, the Buffalo, of 358 tons, was built. In 1824, was 
built one boat, the Ogdensburgh, of 45 tons. 


1825, Tonnage, 740 


1826, 406 
1829, 436 
1830, 647 
1831, 62 
1832, 23 
1833, 13 3049 
1834, 10 2677 
1835, 8 1954 


* Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
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1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 11 « 
1846, 19 «“ 
1847, 10 « 


Tonnage, 
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for 1846, were as follows: 
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Arrivals, American vessels, 87 
* British = 82 


Total, 169 




















Clearances, American vessels, 78 
. British “ 80 

















Total, 158 








Tonnage, 
iT4 





4024 
7274 
5497 


The following propellers, uniting both sail and steam, 


150 
300 
1361 
342 
1681 
5430 
1000 






In the above list, the tonnage of one boat built in 1830 
is estimated, as also that of four built in 1846. The ac- 
count for 1847 is of boats built, and those being constructed. 

In the statistics of Cleveland, are embraced those of sev- 
eral small ports in the Cuyahoga district—though these 
are so unimportant, as not greatly to modify the extent of 


The arrivals and clearances of the port of Cleveland, 


Tonnage, 6,141 60 
9,368 75 


15,513 40 


Tonnage, 6,113 11 
9,390 70 


15,503 81 


TRADE OF CLEVELAND, 


Value of Exports, coastwise, - 
" to foreign ports, 
Total, - : 5 


Value of Imports, coastwise, - 
“ “from foreign ports, 


Total, - . . 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


340,000 barrels Flour, 
35,000 “ Pork, - 
1,367,383 bushels Wheat, 
421,147 “ Corn, - 
1,281,400 Ibs Wool, - 
1,847,921 “ Tobacco, - - 
33,000 packages Merchandise, 
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$7,040,402 
462,934 


$7,503,336 


$5,045,495 
10,189 


$5,055,684 


$1,360,000 


350,000 
910,098 
168,458 
320,000 

55,437 

2,949,200 


It will be seen by the above, that the average price of 
Flour in 1846 was $4 per barrel; Wheat, 66 to 62 cents 
per bushel; Corn, 40 cents per bushel ; Pork, $10 per bar- 


rel; and Wool, 25 cents per lb. 


The Exports of principal articles from the port of San- 


dusky City, for 1846, were as follows: 


EXPORTS. 


Wheat, bushels, . 
Corn, . 

Oats, " 
Cloverseed, 

Pork, barrels, 

Flour, “ 

Beef, “ 

Ashes, “ 

Plaster, “ 

Butter, kegs, 

Lard, Ibs, 

Cheese, “ - 

Hides, number, 
Staves, 

Black Walnut Lumber, feet, 
Stone, tons, - 


843,746 
50,904 
8,563 
7,086 
10,372 
51,855 
2,189 
3,291 
7,095 
5,890 
172,710 
40,000 
159,080 
245,000 
27,058 
5,250 





OF SANDUSKY CITY, 


IMPORTS. 


Merchandise, Ibs, 15,396,000 
Stone Coal, “ 578,000 
Salt, barrels, 29,911 
Fish, “ 1,339 
Lime, “ 1,600 
Lumber, feet, 1,400,539 
Shingles, 368,750 
Iron, tons, - 2,106 
Lath, ‘ 150,000 


The following shows something of the aspect of trade 
at this port in 1847. Navigation opened on the 14th day 
of April; since which time, and till the 15th day of June. 
the number of steamboat arrivals was 120; departures, the 
same number. During the same time, the arrivals of ves- 
sels were, : - - - 160 

Departures of vessels, - - 158 


Amount of Wheat shipped was, 509,012 bushels. 
s Flour " « 45,000 barrels. 


The Exports and Imports of principal articles from the 
port of Milan, for 1845, were as follows: 


EXPORTS. 


Wheat, bushels, 316,284 
Pork, barrels, 2,563 
Flour, a 1,165 
Ashes, = 3,246 
Cloverseed, “ 1,872 
Wool, lbs, 295,353 
Cheese, “ 1,872 
oo 2,001 

, " 13,854 
Toner, é 21,294 
Hides, « 28,047 
Grind Stones, lbs, 41,579 
Furniture, és 16,643 
Merchandise, “ 3,324 
Staves, number, 1,278,322 
Lumber, feet, 17,725 
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IMPORTS. 

Merchandise, lbs, - - 3,204,784 
Stone Coal, “ - - 52,000 
Lumber, feet, - - 128,004 
Shingles, number, = - - 607,500 


Exports and Imports of Milan for 1846: 


EXPORTS. 
Wheat, bushels, - - 636,142 
Corn, * . - 19,353 
Oats, « : . 1,855 
Cloverseed, “ - - 1,874 
Pork, barrels, - - 4,529 
Flour, “ - - 830 
Hams, lbs, - - 8,776 
Wool, “ - - 201,106 
Pela, “ - - 14,674 
Grind Stones, : - 42,660 
Staves, number, - . 513,058 
Lumber, feet, . - 76,702 
IMPORTS. 


Merchandise, lbs, 


2,652,214 


Stone Coal, “ - - 72,000 
Salt, barrels, - - 16,096 
Lumber, feet, - - 219,293 
Shingles, - - - 115,500 


Exports of principal articles from the port of Milan up 
to June 2d, 1847: 


Wheat, bushels, - : 440,825 
Corn, . - - 30,200 
Flour, barrels, - - 3,933 
Pork, e - . 3,016 


The trade of Toledo in principal articles, for 1845, is in- 
dicated by the following: 





OF TOLEDO. 


RECEIPTS BY THE CANAL. 


Flour, barrels, - 86,382 
Wheat, bushels, - 565,711 
Pork and Bacon, lbs, 335,918 
Corn, bushels, - 30,037 
Hemp, lbs, - - 569,006 
Lard, “ - . 1,981,215 


RECEIPTS BY RAILROAD. 


Flour, barrels, - - 38,070 
Pork, ” - - 220 
Wheat, bushels, - - 38,548 
Ashes, Pot and Pearl, lbs, - 447,799 


The same, for 1846, appears as follows: 


RECEIPTS BY THE CANAL. 


Flour, barrels, - - 134,598 
Corn, bushels, - - 1,156,414 
Wheat, “ - - 753,201 
Pork and Bacon, lbs, - 1,963,561 
Lard, « : 5,002,514 
Ashes, Pot and Pearl, Ibs, —- 1,220,069 


RECEIPTS BY RAILROAD. 


Flour, barrels, - - 30,091 
Wheat, bushels, - - 57,732 
Ashes, Pot and Pearl, lbs, _— - 388,905 


The account for 1845 begins with the Ist of January. 
and that for 1846 begins with the 27th of November, 1845, 
ending with the 27th of November, 1846. The Erie and 
Kalamazoo Railroad was not able, in 1846, to do much 
more than one-third of the business which might have 
been done since the harvest of that year. 





UBES OF MANNERS. 


Arr. XVIII.—“OUR MANNERS.” 
BY SCIRE FACIAS. 


Many well-meaning individuals have been at much 
pains, and bestowed much studious care, in relating the 
manners of different nations. The object has been to 
straighten out the folds of national character, and make a 
fair exhibit of the same. Such pains-taking would doubt- 
less have met with unexampled success, if applied to any 
other classes of mankind than the civilized and uncivil- 
ized ;—the latter, because, by reason of their alleged ill- 
manners, they may be said to have, in reality, no manners 
at all, and the former, of which, by our own unanimous 
vote, are we, because it suits its genius and convenience 
to be entertained only by manners which are entirely 
good—its own standard being the unexceptionable proof 
of the goodness of its manners, and its manners of its 
standard. Notwithstanding this two-fold proof, it avails 
usnothing. It is plain that the vizor is not raised, and we 
see human character with that part, unfortunately, entire- 
ly omitted. Though we cannot regard the manners of a 
civilized people—and it is useless to speak of any other— 
as those transparencies to character which some persons 
imagine, we may still regard them in respect to their in- 
genuity and convenience. Very convenient, certainly, are 
manners; not particularly because a man without them is 
an inconvenient creature, and out of the mode, but be- 
cause, with them, one goes forth into the world as to a 
great masquerade, and is relieved from the responsibility 
of answering to any particular individual. They are the 
best of things for a modest man, who naturally feels great 
reluctance to present himself, and so presents them as a 
sereen. As the man takes his concealment under the 
shoulder-knots and trappings of the soldier, so the mem- 
bers of a civilized community enlist under the uniform of 
manners; and this comes to be so much observed, that the 
men themselves make a happy escape, and are, to a com- 
fortable degree, skipped over as “not worth mentioning.” 

VoL. u.—8 
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The effect of this is not to be despised. The face of soci- 
ety is, by this means, so smoothly glozed over, as by a 
kind of cover-all, that the individual makes a peaceful! 
exit, and drops silently back into the mass. He carefully 
rounds into conformity the angularities of his own specific 
character, and, in fact, is happily led to give over the de- 
lusion, that any thing of the sort has a rightful place 
where civilization has developed the weighty truth, 
that man’s utility consists chiefly in the faculty of illustra. 
ting manners. ‘Two objects are thus gained ;—the protec- 
tion of society against the inroads of the individual, and 
the protection of the individual against self-exposal ; which 
latter, in a state of society as enlightened as our own, is a 
necessary safeguard. Here, then, is a defence which it is 
quite easy to assume, and, while just as good as Achilles 
armor with its weight of metal, has a silken lightness and 
pliancy which one can endure with very slight fatigue. 
Indeed, this garment of manners almost realizes that 
“coat of darkness” which is said to have rendered its 
wearer wholly invisible. It is the more convenient, see- 
ing that it does not require to be made to order to suit any 
particular build of character. Its folds lie smoothly over 
the unevenness of pride, wave flatteringly over a hollow 
friendliness, and even hang gracefully from the spinal dis- 
tortion of envy. 

It is entirely plain, from this, that if a man cannot be- 
come adapted to such an apparel, and hide within it al! 
that unfortunate individuality with which nature may have 
afflicted him, this singular obstinacy should be noted ; the 
“aet of conformity” should be read in his hearing, and he 
should be marked as a man of dangerous tendencies. For 
what possible security has the world that such a one will 
not fail to mark all those critical degrees in the “sliding 
scale” of manners, neglect some important item of ob- 
servance, omit some word or tone of seasonable compli- 
ment, or violate some law of caste. Let the world look 
to such a man—he is a freebooter at large. It is the nat- 


ural tendency of a character like this to think lightly of 


the grace of imitation—for it is truly to be ranked amongst 
the graces. A hopeless undertaking it is to treat with him 
after any known and approved reasonable method. ‘The 
odds are greatly against his perceiving any logic in the 
convincing appeal from the actions and modes of others 
to hisown. If, for the sake of adopting the livery of sv- 


~ 
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ciety in general, he is to wait and watch, anxiously to 
take on this hue and put off that, be curtailed and enlarged 
by unknown formularies, be put upon regimen for every 
observance, this incorrigible being is apt to betray some- 
where a want of punctilious care, or even to brand the 
whole with “lacqueyism.” This is little better than being 
amocker. The fact is, that imitation is a bond of fellow- 
ship; and how strong and agreeable it is, may be seen 
from the fact that one accustomed to its gentle attractions 
comes to feel miserable enough when he has broken from 
it in never so small a respect. All the affinities of life 
seem broken, and, compared with his former happiness, 
he is only a hapless survivor and inconsiderable remnant 
of himself. 

Such is the consequence of a breach of this delightful 
relation, which this modern Goth would wholly despise. 
And yet, what is it but imitation which heals all hateful 
differences concerning mere form and externals ?—a task 
which all the graver systems of the world put together 
have never been able to effect. It is this which is the 
great peace-maker amongst men, the reconciler of contra- 
dictions and contrarieties, gently blending into one the 
whole world, as one may say, or that which is alone wor- 
thy of that titlke—the beau monde—regulating all things, 
from smallest to greatest, from the nodding of a plume 
through the gravest tasks of the toilet, and on to the most 
vital particular in equipage and style. It brings untold 
relief to this toiling world; it takes it off the rack of con- 
trivance. Let any one just recall the distressed, care- 
worn countenances of those who are charged only with 
the task of successful imitation, and then say if he cannot 
find it in his heart to be thankful for the numerous bles- 
sings of living in a land of christian conformity. 

But imitation, though important, is not the only item in 
Our Manners adapted to pleasing and profitable reflection. 
| have spoken of them as making a very convenient garb, 
and one quite suited to the wants of society. There is, no 
doubt, a hidden “Philosophy of Clothes” here, which | 
cannot stay to unfold, but which will one day be more 
clearly revealed. Now, a barbarous people could scarce- 
ly be brought to see the utility of such cumbrous arrange- 
ments for concealing a being like man, who seems, at first 
blush, to figure somewhat extensively on this sphere, but 
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this is the melancholy result of their condition, and the 
discovery of this is wholly due to our progressive civiliza- 
tion. It was long since ascertained that “ language is that 
method by which men conceal their thoughts,” and this fa- 
vorite maxim, by a process hinted at in the term generali- 
zation, has come to be applied to almost all the customs 
and usages of society. Some one has remarked, with a 
singular sagacity, which is now happily becoming com- 
mon, that “society is composed of surfaces, and the great 
art is to learn to skate well upon them.” It is true some 
persons are still found—though it is to be hoped their num- 
ber is diminishing—who, from want of reading, and keep- 
ing up with what is inaccurately called the “spirit” of the 
times, maintain that a distinction does exist between the 
“outward show” and the “inner fact” of things. What- 
ever may have been the case once, no one who observes 
how astonishingly times alter facts, will pretend to hold 
this age responsible for such remnants of past ideas. An 
“inner fact” is a mysticism in terms; and whilst we refuse 
to consult an antiquity destitute alike of manners and 
civilization, it will be sufficient to hazard the remark, that 
if a thing of that sort ever did exist, it was one of those 
unavailable facts far better to be forgotten, since it lies in 
the way of some honest people in the enjoyment of those 
rational Appearances amongst which we live, and of which 
we are. ‘Taking it, therefore, as an axiom, that the su- 
perficies of things in general is, if not, indeed, the whole, 
yet all that it is profitable to observe about them, and that 
all beyond this is mere idle and impertinent curiosity, we 
will find that the “present advanced state of society” in 
manners particularly, is built, in a good measure, upon a 
harmonious understanding of this fact. There is a con- 
stant, and, though silent, by no means secret reference to 
it in all the higher circles of intercourse. Occasionally 
one is found—if, indeed, it may be called finding—who ex- 
hibits a perversity “worthy of a better cause,” in diving 
beneath the brave and showy surface of things, into that 
state sometimes designated by Re-Search, but sharing the 
common fate of things having a downward tendency, he 
is soon lost to view. Resorting to a miserable kind of 
amphibious existence, more, indeed, beneath than on the 
surface, and shocking to those buoyant natures which no 
weight of reflections can submerge, he finds that, as he 
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forsakes, so is he forsaken. Yet mark a generous world! 
It takes excellent care that all that class of men called 
In-Ven-Tors, and the like, shall not “eat of the fruit of 
their own doings,” as they richly deserve, even taking the 
pains—which the world really lies under no obligations to 
do—to make such persons a lesson to all who indulge in 
vagaries about “inner facts,” as before mentioned. 

But I willingly leave these mal-contents, who fancy 
themselves unhappy with a superficial existence. Let us 
rather seek useful examples in those whose superior con- 
tentment, and, if it must be said, sagacity, secure them 
against these numerous ills. It is they, fortunately, who 
give the tone to Our Manners, and set them to a kind of 
philharmonic scale—hence the “music of life.” Now, 
though this respectable class does not waste an existence 
which one of them once luckily conjectured occurs but 
once, if that often, in the vain process of reasoning out 
that which comes to hand of its own accord, by a kind of 
pedigree of opinions, yet it has been said that its first an- 
cestor, seeing the mathematical shallowness of surfaces in 
general, did once reason after somewhat the following 
manner: ‘Man has been cast on the external rind and 
outermost layer of this planet. Wherever he is found to 
touch it, it is at the extreme points, and very cuticle of his 
being. All things are in contact by surfaces. We hence 
learn this lesson from Nature: we are to move lightly 
over the surface of things, glance off rather than bluntly 
strike them, touch seldom and indirectly, multiply the axles 
of life to prevent rude jars; and, in short, we are to know 
that the chief obstacle to complete beatitude is wear and 
friction, and its full attainment is perfect lubricity.” This 
is tradition rather than written history, yet its truth 
is supported by the dialect still used amongst his descend- 
ants, in terms like “polished manners,” “ polite living,” 
and many others, which are still, for the most part, taken 
in their strict primary sense, meaning that gliding, oily 
condition, in which no jar is experienced, and no adjust- 
ment is desired. 

This is evidently the perfection of human condition; 
and it is no argument against this state, as some not well- 
meaning persons have urged, that it is not attainable by 
all, nor that very many, who are of a class not to be men- 
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tioned in this connection, can only wonder and be amazed 
that a life so rugged to them can ever reach this condition 
at all. Yet it is reached, reached successfully and daily, 
and is seen exemplified in all the acts of life. Notice the 
simplest act of a truly polished man in a truly polished so- 
ciety. He engages himself to talk. Perhaps it is about 
the war, or a famine, or politics. It will be observed he 
has schooled himself in all the graces of a polished life. 
With equal serenity, and with the same pleased indifler- 
ence, he speaks of all events and all times. Now a per- 
son in whom this refinement is not predominant, might 
vary slightly in tone when relating recent slaughters, and 
when remarking on the fineness of the weather. but it 
will be unfair to reason thus of the accomplished man. 
who reckons himself to have “ attained.” His countenance. 
placid and unruffled, cannot procure its owner’s consent 
to interrupt its prevailing repose, and disturb an elegance 
which is none the less real that it is unmeaning. A fool- 
ish enthusiasm about trifles is not on the list of his frailties. 
Besides, such topics are, in a measure, distant and foreign. 
and he perceives an officious, pragmatical tendency here 
which is at variance with complete self-absorption. He 
therefore fixes himself upon the large present, discusses 
with an enviable familiarity with details, and with rare 
learning not found in the books, the mysteries of a dish, 
or of the play, or else puts himself in a punning attitude 
to keep otf all approach to that stupid something styled 
the useful. Here, then, we may remark at leisure this 
living index and exponent of good manners. Can his 
worst foe pretend that the necessary incognito is for a mo- 
ment lost? Is it not, on the other hand, so strictly kept. 
that he may be regarded as a nameless existence, and 
those varied motions and complicated manceuvres, as a 
perfect “language of signs,” quite intelligible to the initia- 
ted, and yet which no automaton, however admirably con- 
trived, could better express? Completely are the guesses 
of an over-curious world respecting him repressed. The 
desired point is reached—the highest point we are permit- 
ted to hope for our manners—the advantage of retirement 
in the midst of society, so that not even a loop-hole shall 
be afforded for the intrusion of spies. 

It will be profitable again to notice how this man of the 
ton sees fit to conduct himself while undergoing a laugh. 
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And here let no one smile, in doubt of gaining instruction 
even from the laughing of a man of the mode—it will be 
premature. One author of a very whimsical turn has 
written something in favor of a “round, earnest laugh,” 
coming from what I think he styled the “ heart,’ and says 
something about “cachinating through wool,” and those 
“coming to no good” who cannot laugh “heartily.” But 
this is plainly a misconception of the whole matter, as it 
respects polished life. Laughing, according to the most 
received authorities, is a pure invention, an artificial con- 
trivance, deeply meditated, and conducted according to 
known and approved methods—is, in short, a part of our 
manners. Its design is to break a pause, and save up 
scraps of time, also much recommended for screwing the 
last remnant of thought and expression from the features, 
as occasion may require, and the disguises of life be need- 
ed. It is hence that a man careful of his manners restricts 
himself to two modes of performing this indispensable 
usage ;—the simper, usually in favor with those who are 
careful of their muscular power, and who are affected, it 
may be, with capital weakness, and for which, indeed, 
something in the way of praise might be said, and the 
hor-se laugh, in venerable use about the fashionable bar- 
room. This latter is much in vogue for certain leading 
characteristics it is found to possess, also for its graceful 
monopoly, and is frequently employed as a substitute for 
humor, and a cover for the retreat of an unsuccessful wit. 

But leaving this, in consideration of whose useful quali- 
ties a whole volume might judiciously be expended here, 
| approach another phase in this exhibit of a mannered 
man. Observe him strenuously engaged in doing nothing 
a la mode—a task in which he the more justly takes pride, 
inasmuch as it is the most difficult of attainment. At this 
point we may pause—it is the ultima Thule of all “good 
society” between the poles. Without this attainment, 
one may be an admirer, an imitator, but too truly a coun- 
terfeit semblance. Virtuous, excellent and estimable he 
may be, but it boots him nothing; whatever else he may 
be, he is not, after all, a man of the mode. . Let him be 
never so successful up to this point, but if this last test be 
not triumphantly gone through with, it is all naught, and 
the vain aspirant sinks back to his natural level. He re- 
tires afar from his recent haunts, and as he accomplishes 
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the decease polite, it shall be inscribed upon his tomb— 
“The mortal remaias of one who fondly hoped to succeed 
in doing nothing a@ /a mode, and perished in the attempt.” 
But there is a brighter side to this picture. We are per- 
mitted to contemplate his fate who has solved that prob- 
lem—the great problem of a highly “refined” existence— 
“to be of no earthly use gracefully.” Disdaining the ordi- 
nary, vulgar mode of doing this, and with a vaulting am- 
bition which mounts into the region of grace, he finds the 
pinnacle gained. High above all vulgar concerns sits the 
successful votary, in unapproachable scorn of all reflec- 
tions, serene, self-possessed, uncommitted and uncompro- 
mised. He shall henceforth be to devotees polite what 
that favorite divinity is to the Hindoo, whose life is said 
to be one of “infinite placidity, an unruffled sea of bliss.” 
































Arr. XIX.—FANCIES. 
BY MISS PHOEBE CAREY. 


Wuen the fox-gloves droop their silver bells 
With the heavy dews and cold, 

And the roses, with their crimson leaves, 
Shut in their hearts of gold, 

Which the kisses of the morn alone 

Shall blushingly unfold: 


When regal Night has pitched her tent 
Where the heavy shadows fall, 

And the silent armies of the sky 
Are marshalled at her call, 

While the first sweet star—the star of love— 
Stands sentry on the wall: 


Then phantoms, that were still all day, 
Before my vision start, 
< dreams of pleasant beauty 
remble softly in my heart, 
Till my spirit treads a fairy realm 
From the things of life apart. 
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THE WORK OF OUR AGE. 


Arr. XX.—SOCIAL REFORM. 


BY JOSEPH H. MOORE. 


Tue specific work which this age demands to have done, 
at the hands of those who rule its destiny, relates chiefly 
to the crushed masses. Deny their importunity much 
longer, and their cry for help, and justice, and life, would 
break into the harsh accents of wrath, or the hoarse wail 
of despair. But it is not wholly unheeded. Bold utter- 
ances for reform, startle the ease of many a serene quiet- 
ist, and, echoing within unwonted precincts, penetrate the 
seclusion of him who fondly dreamed of inviolate repose, 
and of enclosures unscaled by such sacrilegious intruders 
upon holy ground. The time has arrived, if such were 
never before, when no season, nor place, nor personage, 
can pretend a sacredness so imposing, as to refuse being 
made subservient, when needed, to that work whose claims 
are those of mercy, and, since of mercy, of religion. One 
pleading the cause of those well-named “The Perishing 
Classes,” may speak thus of them. Born upon the soil— 
they are disfranchised, for name a right of which they are 
not virtually despoiled. Guiltless, they are outlawed; for 
what defence has he for whom or for whose children is in 
prospect the meagre pittance already become to be the 
certain portion of multitudes of the sons of toil? Crea- 
tors of the world’s wealth, they are paupers “at will;” for 
stop those factories for one week, and they are thrust out 
to starve, steal, or tenant the work-house. What numbers 
of operatives, at the present hour, vacillate between this 
dire choice of woes? The givers of all earthly power 
and pomp, they are disarmed and dispirited serviles; for 
others hold the keys of life and death in the right of em- 
ployment and discharge. Panders to ennuied luxury, 
they are abject and animalized on the other extreme; for 
exhausting and protracted toil, with scant subsistence, in- 
evitably depraves its subjects, and entails vicious tenden- 
cies and carnalized tastes upon their progeny. The only 
deserving ones in society, they are the chiefly outraged ; for 
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he who, able to produce, produces not, deserves not, ani 
withholding does him no wrong. But to the producer is 
due at least an equivalent for his labor. Industry creates 
wealth, capital enjoys it. Selfishness appropriates it to 
individual monopoly ; and machinery, allied to capital, ag- 
gregates in itself the multiplied mechanical operations of 
life, condenses the labor of a thousand men and women 
into the functions of a single factory girl, abridges the 
work of days into hours, and, pecause controlled by sel- 
fishness, regulates rates and duration of labor, crushes 
myriads by incessant toil, and, dispensing with their ser- 
vices, crushes myriads more with forced idleness and vice, 
making society, as it is, one vast laboratory for the pro- 
duction of poverty, disease and crime. Even in our young 
republic, where a population far less dense than in the old 
world exhibits the evil-working of an inverted social state 
less manifestly, the annual increase of industrial competi- 
tion and pauperism, shows the same swift gravitation of 
things to the worst that can be feared. What is to be the 
end of this? None deny that danger impends; and what 
is to stave it off? Can any other resort than social re- 
organization in some shape, meet either the wants of the 
time, or the call of our common nature? Does success 
seem doubtful, and failure dangerous? As an offset to 
such dread of change, it may be well to consider whether 
any device, any chance, can long succeep in holding in 
abeyance the tide of events that are fast rushing on to ef- 
fect some other phase of societary existence. The present 
can no more endure, than the scuttled ship can outride the 
storm. 

But to scan more closely the existing arrangements of our 
social structure. Dothey form an insurmountable, or even 
a serious obstacle to general thrift, virtue and happiness? 


Are poverty and misery in our nation more the result of 


individual obliquity, or of organic imperfection? Men, 
more zealous than logical, have argued, that three-fourths 
of the suffering of society is caused by the idleness or 
crime of the individual, and therefore our institutions are 
exculpated. Now, be the proposition true or false, the con- 
clusion isequally unsound. For, first suppose it false, that 
is, the individual suffers without guilt; then, of course, he 
is wronged, and the blame recoils upon our institutions. 
But again admit the charge that three-fourths of the suf- 
fering poor are criminal or idle, then the remaining fourth 
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INCITEMENTS TO THE WORK. i3t 


suffer innocently, and under the most aggravating cireum- 
stances. For, upon them devolves the immense produc- 
tion of the means of living for the world. Except, then, 
there exist deplorable derangement and injustice some- 
where, there would naturally result a high reward for vir- 
tuous industry. If the Many are lazy, and avoid work, 
the #ew, who do labor, should be the best paid portion of 
our population. Production should claim a bounty. In- 
dustry should everywhere secure a premium. Every arti- 
zan and laborer should obtain enough well-rewarded em- 
ployment, a competency of the good things of life, peace 
and plenty, as the income of declining years. The heri- 
tage of his children should be the most liberal opportuni- 
ties for education and refinement. What man, by his 
labor alone, enjoys such a possession? Strange as it may 
seem, it is a positive blessing to the industrious poor, that 
thousands exist by vile, vagabond pursuits! If honest and 
diligent, they would crowd into the lists of competition, 
forcing the mechanic to divide the pittance for his toil. 
Political Economists prove the necessity of war, to drain 
the surplus population, and avoid food riots. Our labor- 
ers would be profited, if annually every city would provide 
its quota of victims, to be driven, without further expense, 
to the Mexican slaughter-ground, food for powder and the 
vulture. Thus is man human prey, and present civiliza- 
tion a state of cannibalism. Between the misery of actual 
privation among the poor, and the dread of sudden rever- 
ses among the rich, it verges upon the realization of Nero’s 
atrocious wish, “ Would that the whole Roman nation had 
but one neck, that I might sever it with a blow.” Do] 
speak harshly or unadvisedly? Answer, then, you who 
think it. If to-morrow the skulking hosts should issue 
from their sinks of shame, their dens of robbery, and 
haunts of vagrancy, transformed into moral men and vir- 
tuous women, seeking an honest livelihood of the capital- 
ist, untarnished by suspicion, strong, skilled and diligent, 
would it not be disastrous to the poor? Would not com- 
petition become so intense, as to press crowds from an al- 
ready precarious living, and hurl numbers back into the 
abyss which they would fain escape? Revivals of religion 
among the low and vile would add to their actual want, 
and that of the entire industrial class, as the peace of 1817 
created a famine in England. It ill befits us, then, to af- 
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fect surprise at the lengthening catalogue of crime, whilst 
civilization decrees that criminal courses shall offer more 
certain and adequate pay than honest labor, as is the case 
with the frail needle woman and factory girl. Tempta- 
tions beset every such child of poverty that might be ex- 
pected to make fallen virtue the rule, and integrity the rare 
exception. Look again at the glaring injustice of the so- 
cial code. In the United States are some 18,000,000 hu- 
man beings. Let us see upon whose shoulders rests the 
burden of supporting all these. First, it cannot be the 
idle, pilfering poor. For idleness prepares no food, nor 
clothing, nor habitation. The non-producing professions 
and wealthy classes do not provide for them. Production 
is the resultant of labor—is industry taking form and sub- 
stance. All, then, that is claimed as property, in visible 
shape, the laborer has made valuable. He supports a 
large class of vicious and indolent poor, subsisted as they 
are from the very superabundance of the rich, for whom 
most of his time is spent in furnishing enervating and per- 
nicious luxuries. ‘Thus it is, and thus will be, until “ wis- 
dom and knowledge shall be the stability of our times,’ 
and shall achieve the revolution in which really every class 
has an equal interest. The tendencies to such a revolution it 


may not be amiss to consider. The intelligent lover of 


his race and of the right, must have been observant 
enough of the indications that mark the present time, to 
have noticed a new awakening among those who consti- 
tute the moral force of the world. The questions that 
mainly absorb public attention, are getting to be such as 
are intrinsically and vitally important. Sectional inter- 
ests merge into the universal, temporary interests into 
such as concern times and generations tocome. The man 
of power, whether in Church or State, is expected to real- 
ize, that neither his dignity as a consecrated ecclesiastic, 
nor his duty as a committed politician, is in any wise com- 
promised by making common cause with the struggling 
millions. The creedmonger and the demagogue are salu- 
ted with no mincing avowal that honors await other he- 
roes than those who do battle for systems of polemic jug- 
gling, or who expend their valor in electioneering cam- 
paigns. It must be admitted, that a counter-current to the 
morally progressive, eddies turbidly and noisily in opposi- 
tion. 
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The three great Christian, and comparatively free pow- 
ers, England, France, and the United States of America, 
are, by governmental acts, pushing fierce and sanguinary 
conquests into distant provinces. Thus the baleful tree of 
Social Wrong, nourished by a vigorous sap-root upon its 
indigenous soil, spreads its extreme branches beyond the 
territorial limits of civilization, and drops abroad its fruit, 
in the ravages of predatory foreign aggression. Yet this 
very circumstance has given rise to developments without 
example in the annals of nations. I refer to the stern 
and indignant rebuke which such atrocious warfare has 
met, in each of these nations, against those in its own do- 
minions who were its authors and abettors. The Sikh 
slaughter reported to the victorious Home Government, ex- 
cites emotions on the banks of the Thames, and within the 
very shadow of Westminster, that find vent in public meet- 
ings, and resolutions of commiseration for the devoted vic- 
tims, and of horror at the crime. Paris, in the midst of 
her bustling business, her amusements and woes, cries 
“shame” upon the fiendish suffocation of Algerian tribes, 
in their native caves, and Mexican butchery becomes a 
powerful element in combining a reactive agency in the 
heart of the invading people, that will, in time, work out 
the inspired prophecy, upon all the infernal enginery of 
war. Local and temporary drawbacks upon the moral 
progress of the world, are but related to the final ascend- 
ancy of Right, as were past discouragements in physical 
science to the advent of its latter day of triumph. Mere 
types of a grand consummation, are the results attained 
by steam and car, fast drawing remote nations into a com- 
mon neighborhood; it might almost be said, gradually 
reducing the equatorial line to a mathematical point. A 
mere type ; the telegraphic miracle, that brings men face 
to face at the extremes of a continent. It will be so re- 
garded, when the once mute two million English paupers, 
the four million rag-clad Frenchmen, and the augmenting 
host of American outcasts and outlaws, shall take heart, 
and resolutely join in the incipient struggle that heralds 
their redemption. Then, following the path which the 
probable course of events in these three leading nations is 
to mark out, we may, with almost certainty, point to the 
train of changes and results that will encompass those re- 
maining realms, some of which, as Germany, already 
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leading the van in literawre and the arts, have opened 
the way for the future adoption of purified and equitable 
institutions. 


Arr. XXI.—HARVEST TIME. 


{ 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Gop’s blessing on the reapers! all day long 
A quiet sense of peace my spirit fills, 

As whistled fragments of untutored son, 
Blend with the rush of sickles on the hills: 
And the blue wild-flowers and green briar-leaves 
Are brightly tangled with the yellow sheaves. 





Where straight and even the new furrows lie, 
The corn-stalks in their rising beauty stand ; 
Heaven’s loving smile upon man’s industry 
Makes beautiful with plenty the wide land. 
The barns, pressed out with the sweet hay, I see, 
And feel how more than good God is to me! 






In the cool thicket the red-robin sings, 

And merrily before the mower’s scythe 

Chirps the green grasshopper, while slowly swings, 
In the scarce swaying air, the willow lithe; 

es And clouds sail sofily through the upper calms, 

White as the fleeces of the unshorn lambs. 
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Outstretched beneath the venerable trees, 
Conning his long hard task, the schoolboy lies, 
And, like a fickle wooer, the light breeze 
Kisses his brow; then, scarcely sighing, flies ; 
And all about him pinks and lillies stand, 
Painting with beauty the wide pasture-land. 
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O, there are moments when we half forget 
The rough, harsh grating of the file of Time; 
And I believe that angels come down yet 
And walk with us, as in the Eden clime; 
Binding the heart, away from wo and strife, 
With leaves of healing from the Tree of Life. 


































DOCTOR BUCHANAN’S LECTURE. 


And they are most unworthy who behold 
The bountiful provisions of God’s care, 
When reapers sing among the harvest gold, 
And the mown meadow scents the quiet air; 
And yet, who never say, with all the heart, 
How good, my Father, O how good thou art! 


Arr. XXII.— PROGRESS. 


Tue following sketch of a Discourse delivered at the Me- 
lodeon Hall, in Cincinnati, on Sunday, the 30th of May, by 
Doctor J. R. Bucuanan, was sent in by a friend. It pre- 
sents a vivid view of the spirit of Progress, which is ope- 
rating upon this age, and inciting in every class of minds 
continued and renewed eflorts at improvement. Such 
views are well calculated to awaken hope, and trust, and 
confidence in the nobler qualities of humanity. They will 
be appreciated by the hopeful, who, in their highest hopes 
and loftiest aspirations, are not insensible to the many de- 
pressing influences that still linger among us, pointing to 
those dark and dismal regions of despair and endless woe, 
that have paralyzed the powers of all, both teachers and 
learners, who were inclined to cherish them. It was grati- 
fying to observe the apparent approbation with which 
these liberal remarks were received by a very intelligent 
audience, including tenants of influential orthodox pulpits, 
and inquirers of various schools. 


Dr. Bucuanan remarked, that these cheering signs of 
progress often impressed his mind with the idea that it 
was a fortunate thing for us that our lot was cast in the 
present age. It was a good thing to be born in the nine- 
teenth century. More fortunate still would it be for our 
posterity to live in the twentieth or twenty-fifth. We 
have been born in the early boyhood of the world. We 
could trace back its history to its infancy—to the period 
when the mind of man, imperfectly developed, was begin- 
ning to make acquaintance with the appearances of Na- 
ture—a period whereof the memory of the race had pre- 
served no distinct traces. The past history of the world 
was but a history of progress from infancy to boyhood, 
which was its present condition. Boyhood was the age of 
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the greatest progress in learning—the age in which the 
rudiments of new sciences were acquired—a period of cu- 
riosity, excitement, progress and growth. 

Thus were the world at present advancing, with curi- 
osity and surprise, into a knowledge of the rudiments of 
profound science, and getting hold of new sciences before 
unknown. The vast extent of psychological science had 
just been brought within our reach. The relations of the 
mind to the brain had just been demonstrated by experi- 
ment, and the higher psychology of the limitless spiritual 
world had been, in partial glimpses, made known to man, 
while the secret moving springs of the material world— 
the imponderable agencies which govern matter, and orig- 
inate all the movements or facts which constitute the sci- 
ences of Geology, Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
&c., were beginning to be partially known. The electric, 
galvanic, and magnetic forces, and many other impondera- 
ble powers, suspected, or even partially demonstrated to 
exist, constituted the efficient causes of the facts which 
formed our natural sciences. 

All around the bold inquirer, the secrets of the universe 
lie within his reach, stretching forth into unfathomed 
depths. Aroused by these, the minds of men were pre- 
paring for a new method of investigation, a more perfect 
and spiritual insight into truth,—there was now a regular 
cultivation of the spiritual and divine elements of man’s 
nature, leading him into higher truths than any ever before 
reached. 

Yet this age of progress in the sciences—this age of 
boyhood—was also an age of overboiling life and animal 
energy, manifested in war, trade and travel, in politics, 
strife, excitement, and revolutions of opinion. It was 
pleasant to live in the midst of this mental life, and to 
participate in the progress, although it might be more 
pleasant hereafter to live in the age of the world’s man- 
hood. Living at this period, we should perform our duty 
in educating for the world’s manhood, so that when the 
growth of tite race has ceased, when myriad millions fill 
the continents and islands of the earth, they shall live, not 
in the miserable social strife of wealth and poverty, nor 
in the murderous convulsions of war, but in harmony, 
plenty and happiness—in the age of universal enlighten- 
ment and happiness, foreseen by Christians and philan- 
thropists. 
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and publicly indorsed by that inert conservative class— 
the spiritual aristocracy—the bishops and high clergy of 
England. The bishops and sundry members of the nobility 
were even interested in carrying this associative scheme 
into execution, and in similar plans for improving the 
dwellings of poor. 

But Rome is coming forward, too—some of the brigthest 
light of the nineteenth century is shining now upon St. 
Peters. The scheme of Association has been carried to 
Rome, has been smiled upon by the Pope, although a Pro- 
testant scheme, and referred to his Board of Agriculture, 
toreport upon its feasibility. His liberal spirit cannot but 
exercise a benignant influence upon Catholicity; perhaps 
that denomination may even hereafter claim to be the 
leaders of reform, and contest that merit with their Pro- 
testant brethren. 

But there is something better still !—the people are learn- 
ing their power, and taking their cause in their own hands: 
the laboring classes are aroused to the work of universal 
redemption. There is in England a society called the 
Leeds Redemption Society, deriving its income from a 
penny-a-week contribution, and prosperously advancing 
in income and numbers, with the hope of ultimately reach- 
ing an annual income of a million pounds sterling, with 
which they are to labor to redeem humanity. With these 
resources, capable of speedily purchasing, in fee simple, 
every acre of soil that can be purchased in Great Britain, 
they propose to redeem the soil from its present position, 
and use it as the foundation of a vast system of co-opera- 
tion, by which the interests and happiness of the laboring 
classes shall be maintained, and the mighty power of ma- 
chinery shall work for, and not against them. Such are 
the tendencies of the Leeds Redemption Society, and of 
the London Co-operative League, which collects a higher 
subscription from its members, and is proceeding to a simi- 
lar grand philanthropic end. By these associations, even 
the most miserable classes of laborers now in existence 
are fully capable of achieving their own elevation. The 
power of co-operation—of union—may elevate man from 
the worst position in which he can be placed, to his high- 
est destiny. 

There are other cheering signs—the humanitary ques- 
tions are becoming the great questions of the day. The 
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right of the people to the soil, and the proper mode of im- 
proving the landed system, are standing forth as themes of 
discussion preliminary to political action. 

While thus the great questiors of the abstract rights of 
man, the proper methods of realizing these rights, and the 
merits of our present system of competition, wages and 
rents had aroused new impulses in society; the spirit of 
all the old associations was changing insensibly. One of 
the most eloquent divines of a numerous and powerful 
denomination, was promulgating, by a newspaper at Phila- 
delphia, some of the same heresies which had been taught 
in the Melodeon—that the Church was bound to be some- 
thing more than a mere teacher of dogmas, and should 
take care of the entire man for his temporal happiness, as 
well as of hiscreeds. Light is flashing from pulpit to pul- 
pit, and liberal clergymen perceive, that if they allow vital 
Christianity to languish—if they allow the love and spir- 
ituality, which constitute the life of religion, to go out of 
the pale of the Church, and gather their worshippers else- 
where, the lifeless and powerless skeleton left under their 
charge will ere long crumble into dust. 

It is well, then, to rejoice in the mental and moral life 
of the age. We are all progressive learners in this early 
age of the world’s history, and, in our future meetings. 
will doubtless have glad tidings of progress. Every year 
will enable us to present additional evidences of the tri- 
umph of light over darkness. 
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Art. XXIII.— MANIFESTO TO THE CIVILIZED 
WORLD. 


Manifesto of Robert Owen to the Civilized World: A Solution 
of the great Problem of the Age. 
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A more energetic and devoted Philanthropist than Ro- 
BERT Owen does not exist. However much-any one may 
despise his opinions, his life must extort the concession of 
honesty. However pernicious may be regarded the influ- 
ence of his Philosophy upon the moral well-being of the 
Race, he must, as a man, have full credit for the greatest 
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LAW OF LOVE. 137 


To do our duty in accelerating the advent of this day, 
we were proclaiming the principles which were alone 
competent to the regeneration of society. 

1. The God of Infinity acts by innumerable unchang- 
ing and eternal laws, in his relations to man, and has 
spread before us a mighty volume, in which his laws are 
written—the infinite volume of the Universe. In propor- 
tion as these laws were studied and obeyed, we approached 
nearer to perfect happiness and God-like development ; 
but, in proportion as we disregard and disobey them, we 
experience the immediate punishment of ignorance, de- 
gradation, or misery. 

2. Consequently, that the highest duty of man is to 
obtain a perfect knowledge of God’s laws and of his whole 
creation, in which those laws are manifested, (and in 
which he is to be studied,) and to conform most perfectly 
to all the requirements of those laws, whether they are 
learned from Divine revelation, or from their wide-spread 
development in the Universe. More especially is it his 
duty to learn the constitution of Humanity, which is the 
Divine image, and the most perfect, as well as most acces- 
sible display of the Divine attributes. 

3. The highest of these laws, which can be learned 
from any or all sources, is the Christian law of Love 
—in fulfilling which, we are led to the fulfillment of 
all other laws. No man has aright to live for himself 
alone, or for self, and family, and friends alone, but each 
and all are bound to sacrifice all selfishness, and to conse- 
crate their whole lives, their mental abilities, and their 
fortunes, to the service of mankind—to labor for the intro- 
duction of that era in which there shall be neither crime, 
nor want, nor poverty, nor any great amount of bodily 
disease, in which the whole human race shall constitute a 
universal brotherhood—living in happiness and friendship, 
without an army, or any government of force; without a 
hospital or almshouse; without a judge, a sheriff, a jail, 
or a gallows. 

4. We are bound to commence this regeneration with 
ourselves, by lives of mutual friendship and harmony, and 
to combine our efforts in furtherance of the great cause of 
human redemption. 

5. The era of true civilization or universal brotherhood 
must be introduced by a combination of rational means. 
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We do not believe that it can be established in the present 
generation, composed of individuals mentally and physic- 
ally deformed. It requires a regeneration of humanity ; 
the mind must be greatly expanded by the highest species 
of knowledge, and the constitution of man, more espe- 
cially his brain, must be properly developed and balanced, 
before the good and true can gain the requisite ascend- 
ancy, and each become a law unto himself. 

6. To attain such results, we must no longer lead lives 
of turmoil, anxiety and strife, which continually foster the 
evil, and enfeeble the nobler elements of our nature; we 
must so arrange our business affairs, as to obtain unity of 
interests, instead of collision, and to secure comfort and 
stability to each. When collision and anxiety are thus 
prevented, the intellect and virtues may expand, and the 
proper course of culture should be instituted, by which 
mind and body may be regenerated, and the new era in- 
troduced. 

When these principles have been recognized by the 
world, its rapid elevation will be the sure result. The 
signs of their progress are unequivocal; the doctrines of 
anthropology, as developed by Gall and Spurzheim, had 
been recognized by the scientific world. The bolder de- 
velopments of anthropology, by experiment on the brain, 
which had been made here in the West, had given rise to 
a body of psychological and physiological knowledge, cal- 
culated, by its luminous vastness, to expand the minds of 
men, and prepare them for the new era. Many of these 
wonderful facts and principles were rapidly obtaining an 
extensive recognition and authoritative establishment. 
While the scientific basis of Reform was thus maturing, 
the living world was full of signs of a regenerating spirit. 
Under the fierce banner of Mahomet, we see decrees re- 
cently promulgated for the abolition of slavery. In that 
spot to which many have looked as the focus of European 
darkness, we see a change; even at Rome there is a new 
spirit; a pope, whose name will be the most luminous of 
a long catalogue, is introducing modern liberal reforms 
into his dominions. In England, where the scheme of As- 
sociation, for the redemption of the laborer from ignorance, 
want and slavery, had been scoffed at as an impious thing, 
and assailed with every variety of denunciation,—even in 
England, the scheme of Association was at last approved, 
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* How much longer must the world continue under the baneful 
influence of the fundamental errors, the most demoralizing in their 
effects, which, while they shall be, as they hitherto have been, sup- 
ported by the authorities of the world, cannot fail to produce wide- 
spread disunion, crimes and misery to the millions of all countries 
over the earth? . ° . . ° . ° ° 

“It has now become most evident to those acquainted with the 
past and present history of mankind, that a system based on false- 
hoods, opposed to all facts, now so palpable to those who reflect 
without prejudice, can never be made to form the character of man 
to be rational in thought or conduct; can never conduct society to 
virtue or to permanent prosperity and happiness. The lamentable 
effects which this system, while maintained by the authorities of 
the world, must produce upon the human race, have been always 
feltand deplored. They have been explained in different ways, 
at various periods, in Europe and America, by the writer of this 
manifesto; explained with the view to induce the world gradually 
to prepare wisely and with foresight for the great coming change 
in human existence—a change which, more than thirty years ago, 
he knew and foretold, from the then unheeded extension of misdi- 
rected scientific power, and of the rapid increase among the people 
of general knowledge could not be long delayed. A short history 
of these explanations is now necessary as a preliminary to further 
important measures for so directing this great and inevitable change, 
that it shall consist in the adoption of means, sure and certain, to 
make all, by a rational education through superior external circum- 
stances, intelligent, active, and good; to surround all with superior 
wealth, which will be justly distributed; to govern all most benefi- 
cially for each, and to place all, that they shall be always, from 
their birth, within good, and wise, and superior circumstances; the 
only practical means by which men can ever be made to become 
good, and wise, and superior in the qualities of humanity.” 


In 1791, Mr. Owen, when but twenty years of age, had 
five hundred men, women and children, and an important 
manufacturing establishment, in Manchester, England, 
placed under his control. He adopted his own views of 
government, though opposed to the crude notions that pre- 
vailed, and found them eminently successful in preserving 
order and improving character. 

In 1799, a population of thirteen hundred, which gradu- 
ally increased to two thousand five hundred, in New Lan- 
ark, Scotland, came under his sole direction. The same 
principles were found successful here—so much so, that 
the experiment attracted the attention of strangers from 
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all parts of the world. He continued to govern this estab- 
lishment until 1830. Exercising an undeviating temper 
of charity and kindness for all errors, he was enabled to 
govern and wonderfully improve that before crude popula- 
tion. He found them quarrelsome, but soon made them 
friendly—he found them gross and uncleanly, but soon in- 
troduced neatness and refinement—he found them igno- 
rant, but soon instructed them, and established excellent 
schools for the education of the children. It is said that, 
during this forty years of his administration, no appeal was 
made to the civil or criminal courts, by or against any one 
under his charge ! 

In 1812, after more than twenty years of experience in 
governing and forming character, and more than thirty 
years in producing and distributing wealth, he published 
a work entitled “ A new view of Society, or the Formation 
of Character,” based on his great doctrine, that “an en- 
tirely new character might and must be given to all, be- 
fore Society can be made to become good, wise and happy.” 


“This work, through the «id of the British government, under 
Lord Liverpool’s administration, was widely circulated among the 
governments, universities, and leading statesmen of Europe, all of 
whom were requested to state their objections to these new views, 
if they had any, on the alternate blank leaves, bound with the book 
for this purpose. No serious objection to the principles based solely 
on the unchanging laws of Nature, was, or could be made from 
any quarter. Lord Sidmouth, as Secretary of State, sent a copy 
to all the Archbishops and Bishops in England and Ireland. 

“The principles advocated in these essays, which rapidly ex- 
tended to five editions, made a convert of the Prime Minister of 
England, and produced a favorable effect upon a large majority of 
his cabinet. ‘These essays were well received by Mr. Wilberforce, 
to whom one of them was dedicated; also by the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the late Dr. Ireland, Dean of Westminster. 
After a severe examination and most interesting discussion with the 
late Bishop of Peterborough, when he was Margaret Professor in 
the University of Cambridge, and who was deemed the most 
learned theologian in Europe, having spent twelve years in the 
German universities, he frankly acknowledged, in his library, at 
midnight, after a second discussion of six hours, the unassailable 
truths of the principles, which he ascertained now, but never be- 
fore suspected, were based on unchanging laws of Nature. His 
Royal Highness the late Duke of Kent, was not only a disciple 
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guiltlessness of manner, kindness, and charity of heart, and, 
indeed, for all those Christian graces which are found so 
beautifully developed even in the bosom of the Church. 
No man living more ardently desires the amelioration of 
man’s condition; no man has sacrificed more, or labored 
longer or more zealously to establish a more perfect social 
state, wherein all can enjoy the blessings which God has 

laced within the reach of man. He has demonstrated 
his moral and intellectual greatness, by the entire com- 
mand he has exercised over those who have been placed 
under his charge. Without the aid of any forceful expe- 
dients, and without resorting to the laws of the land in 
any case, he has been enabled to preserve the strictest 
order and decorum in a congregation of thousands, for a 
quarter of a century, by the power of kindness alone, 
which is so emphatically inscribed on his soul, and so 
clearly delineated in his countenance. Any social system, 
with him for absolute governor, would succeed and secure 
to all the highest enjoyment. He is now far advanced in 
life, being more than seventy-five years of age, and yet 
maintains great energy of character, and the warmest 
love for his fellow man. He will soon leave this earthly 
theatre of action; but he can go hence with the proud and 
comforting reflection, that he has not lived in vain—that 
he has traveled firmly and perseveringly the path which 
the light of his spirit illuminated, and that his labors have 
greatly subserved the cause of Truth. Though there may 
be many great errors in his system of Social Philosophy, 
yet he has done much to awaken the public mind, and 
startle it into activity, and thus enable it to inquire into 
old errors, and discover the Truth, which is as eternal as God 
himself. As I have before remarked, more than half the 
regeneration of man is affected as soon as the mind is ena- 
bled to assume its sovereignty, and think independently 
and truthfully. Let it think ireely, and without prejudice, 
and we may be assured the abrogation of Error and the 
discovery of Truth will be the consequence. 

It is admitted, that the character of a man goes far to 
affirm or disaffirm the truthfulness of his fundamental 
opinions. The views we hold have much to do with the 
formation of our characters. The train of thought, and 
the general philosophy into which we are instructed by our 
parents and teachers, have a powerful effect in moulding 
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mand he has exercised over those who have been placed 
under his charge. Without the aid of any forceful expe- 
dients, and without resorting to the laws of the land in 
any case, he has been enabled to preserve the strictest 
order and decorum in a congregation of thousands, for a 
quarter of a century, by the power of kindness alone, 
which is so emphatically inscribed on his soul, and so 
clearly delineated in his countenance. Any social system, 
with him for absolute governor, would succeed and secure 
to all the highest enjoyment. He is now far advanced in 
life, being more than seventy-five years of age, and yet 
maintains great energy of character, and the warmest 
love for his fellow man. He will soon leave this earthly 
theatre of action; but he can go hence with the proud and 
comforting reflection, that he has not lived in vain—that 
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the light of his spirit illuminated, and that his labors have 
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startle it into activity, and thus enable it to inquire into 
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himself. As I have before remarked, more than half the 
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our intellect and our affections. Asa general rule, the 
better we are, and the stronger our intellectual faculties, 
the more truthful will be our opinions, which are but the 
product of either a good or an evil tree. In accordance 
with these views, it must be acknowledged that Robert 
Owen brings, in his own person, a strong argument to 
support his Philosophy. He combines goodness of heart 
and strength of intellect rarely equalled. I suppose, how- 
ever, that a Philosophy, whose spirit is benevolence, will 
be healthful in its influence upon the mind, although there 
may be great defects in it, which are the result of intel- 
lectual as well as spiritual obscurity. 

The two greatest defects, as I conceive, in Mr. Owen’s 
Social System,are: 1. Too great neglect of the Religious 
or Spiritual, by which we are enabled to look up toward 
a perfect standard of character to which we should con- 
form; and, 2. The attempt to well-place mankind, before 
they are well constituted, forgetting that the circumstan- 
ces, for the most part, which surround us, are the outgrowth 
of the mind; to improve which, can be done in no other 
way than by an improvement of the mind which originates. 
It may be said that I am getting myself into an equal em- 
barrassment—for how can a mind be perfect, unless it be 
educated amid pure circumstances. In other words, exter- 
nal circumstances cannot be right, until the mind is what 
it should be; and the mind cannot be what it should be 
until external circumstances are rectified. In answer to 
this, I would say that there are minds which approach the 
true standard, and, consequently, can harmonize to a great 
extent. These can consociate both the mental powers and 
physical acquisitions, so that they can secure a true condi- 
tion for themselves and their children, and be enabled to 
exert a powerful influence in modifying the general cir- 
cumstances of society, as fast as the general mind is able 
to appreciate any beneficial change. Those who are 
qualified, can enter fully into a true state, while the mass 
of mankind must be led along gradually, as fast as they 
are qualified for a better condition. 

But this is not the place to examine fully Mr. Owen's 
system. The pamphlet before me is made up chiefly of a 
history of this Philanthropist’s operations in the cause of 
social improvement. He opens his manifesto with his 
characteristic enthusiasm, by asking,— 
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would have immensely diminished; a superior practical character 
would have been formed for the poor; poverty would have gradu- 
ally disappeared, until poverty would have become unknown, and 
famine in Ireland and elsewhere would have been an impossible 
occurrence. Ireland must yet be saved, by precisely the same 
principles, with some modifications in practice, as then recom- 
mended and rejected. ‘Through these means, Ireland may be 
made to support more than four times its present population, in 
comfort and security hitherto unknown in the history of that island, 
nor can it be made to become permanently prosperous by any other 
means.” 


In 1817, he held exciting reform meetings in London, 
accounts of which were widely circulated. 

In 1818, he visited the continent of Europe, and on his 
tour addressed two memorials to the Congress of Sove- 
reigns, held in Aix-la-Chapelle, which were presented by 
the late Lord Castlereagh. They stated the causes of ex- 
isting evils, and their remedy. He made this tour in com- 
pany with the celebrated Cuvier and Professor Pietit, of 
Geneva, and was introduced to Laplace, Humboldt, and the 
leading ministers, statesmen, and philosophers of Europe. 
His chief object was to look into the existing state of edu- 
cation, and study the means of its improvement. 

In 1820, by request of the county of Lanark, he made 
an elaborate report on a plan for relieving the public dis- 
tress, which was widely circulated. 

In 1822, he visited Ireland, examined the causes of dis- 
content, poverty of the poor, and danger to the aristocracy, 
and held exciting meetings, fully attended by all ranks. 

In 1824, for the first time he visited the United States, 
became acquainted with our leading men, and lectured in 
our principal cities. 


“In 1828, official parties connected with Mexico and some of the 
South American States, with several large proprietors of lands 
granted to them by the Mexican government in Texas, applied to 
the writer, and urged him, with great earnestness, to ask from the 
Gentes of Mexico, as a free gift, the province of Coahuila and 

exas, in which to establish a government of peace (on the prin- 
ciples so long advocated by him,) between the then Republic of 
Mexico and the United States of North America. He investigated 
the motives of these parties, found them sincere and well-intended ; 
he then communicated the subject to the British and North Ameri- 
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can governments, and was encouraged by them to proceed; he then 
addressed a memorial to the Mexican government, Victoria being 
President, and a liberal administration in power. In a month after 
forwarding the memorials to Mexico, the writer followed it, and 
was extremely well received by the authorities there, who became 
greatly interested in his views; he was informed that the gift of the 
government and territory of Coahuila and Texas was not with the 
general government, but at the disposal of the population of the 
province. ‘The Government of Mexico, being, however, very de- 
sirous that the writer should establish the practical system of peace 
which he proposed, between the two republics; that such a govern- 
ment might become an example to themselves and other civilized 
nations, offered him, as a free gifi, the frontier territory on the 
American border of the Mexican republic, extending fifty leagues 
in breadth, and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific ocean, bor- 
dering the whole way on the United States, which territory the 
General Government has retained to be at its own disposal. This 
liberal offer was accepted, on the condition that the Mexicans and 
all others who should settle within this territory, should enjoy per- 
fect religious liberty. ‘The President then informed the writer that 
he and his cabinet had, after considering the writer’s memorial, 
determined to introduce, to the next Congress, a bill to place the 
religion of Mexico upon the same liberal foundation as it was then 
in the United States of North America. With this promise the 
writer was satisfied. The Government, faithful to it, brought in 
the bill, was opposed and defeated by the great exertions of the 
Catholic priesthood, and, in consequence, this liberal government 
was overthrown, and did not return to power for some time.” 


On his return from Mexico, in 1829, he held a discussion, 


in Cincinnati, of eight days’ continuance, with Alexander 
Campbell. 


‘‘Finding that the upper classes had made a greater progress 
than the industrious classes, in a knowledge of these ‘ new views,’ 
advocated by the writer, and knowing that, previous to success, the 
prejudices of all parties must be overcome, he turned his attention, 
from 1820, for several years, to arouse the dormant faculties of the 
working classes of Great Britain, and, through them, of other coun- 
tries, to the fearful position which the rapid extension of mechani- 
cal and chemical science, and power thence resulting, was pre- 
paring for them—a power so overwhelming, that it would gradu- 
ally reduce the marketable value of manual labor to the lowest 
state of mere animal existence. By various means—forming s0- 
cieties, holding public meetings, giving lectures, publishing articles 
in such newspapers as would venture to insert heterodox opinions 
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warmly attached to these principles and new views, but also the 
chairman of a committee formed to promote the writer’s plans for 
preparing the public to carry them into effect, as soon as they 
should be sufficiently comprehended for practice, and their im- 
mense value to society could be made known. In fact, at this pe- 
ried, men in the upper ranks of life, of superior minds, who had 
time and inclination to investigate a subject so new, as it first ap- 
peared, So strange, became converts; as a long list of subscribers, 
with large sums to their names, to forward the object, continues to 
testify. ‘These sums, in the aggregate, amounted to fifty thousand 
unds; but the writer, to commence his experiment, required two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, as the least that could be ap- 
plied to exhibit even an imperfect model of the superior arrange- 
ment, which he contemplated. ‘The most immediate practical ef- 
fect of those essays, was the establishment, by the late King of 
Prussia, of a national system of education, recommended in the 
work. An autograph from his Majesty to the writer, conveyed 
through his Minister at London, Baron Jacobi, expressed his entire 
approbation, and his determination to commence a national system 
immediately ; and this was the next year carried into execution.” 


In 1815, convinced of the baneful effects of employing 


young children in the factories, he framed a bill limiting 
the age to twelve years, and the per diem employment to 
ten hours, with provisions for the education of both sexes 
before entering the mills, and induced Sir Robert Peel to 
present it to the House of Commons. It was opposed by 
the wealthy and leading manufacturers all over the king- 
dom, referred to a committee, and kept there through three 
sessions of Parliament, for the purpose of examining wit- 
nesses as to the injuries complained of, and that it was 
detrimental to children, from six to twelve years of age, to 
work from fourteen to fifteen hours per day. After four 
years’ struggle, a very imperfect act passed both houses. 
The original items of reform suggested by Mr. Owen are 
now under discussion in Parliament. 


“In 1816, Mr. Owen delivered an address at New Lanark, on 
opening the first infant school, which he based on a new system of 
instruction by sensible signs, familiar conversation, without books 
or punishment, and governed solely by undeviating kindness, di- 
rected by the laws of Nature, or an accurate knowledge of the 
qualities and faculties of humanity. In this address, which was 
widely circulated, the causes of good and evil, as experienced in 
society, were fully explained, with the only remedy competent 
ever to remove the latter. ‘These schools, thus commenced, have 
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become general, but, in principle and practice, sadly inferior to the 
original.” 


This year was a period of great distress throughout the 
kingdom. A public meeting was held in London to con- 
sider the causes of, and remedy for, this unparalleled dis- 
tress in time of profound peace, at which the Duke of 
York presided, and a committee was appointed, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as chairman. Mr. Owen was 
on this committee, and, by request, made an elaborate re- 
port on the subject, which was considered of such national 
importance, that the chairman and committee recom- 
mended its submission to the Great Poor Law Committee 
of the House of Commons. 


“The writer, being well known to all the members of both hou- 
ses of parliament, presented himself, with his report and working 
plans, to the committee, to be examined as to the cause of, and 
remedy for pauperism. At that period, this committee was deemed 
of the highest interest. It consisted of about forty members, of 
the first standing in the commons, and the members had previously 
known of this intended examination, for it created great excite- 
ment. ‘The members had, therefore, met in full committee. Soon 
after the writer entered, he was requested by the chairman to with- 
draw into an adjoining apartment, whilst they should discuss the 
proper mode of proceeding on their part, with respect to principles 
and plans, which, if adopted, would require such extensive and 
fundamental changes, as they knew the writer was about to recom- 
mend. There were, as usual, two parties; one desired, and the 
other opposed examination. The committee discussed this subject 
with closed doors the whole day, when Mr. Brougham, now Lord 
Brougham, was directed by the committee to inform the writer that 
the discussion was adjourned to the next morning, to be then re- 
sumed; and that he was requested to attend and await the result. 
He attended from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., waiting while the discussion 
continued ; at the termination of which, Mr. Brougham again came 
to inform the writer that the committee had just then decided, by 
a very small majority, that he should not be examined. 

“The impression out of doors was, that the committee could noi 
disprove the truth of the principles, or the soundness of the plans 
for practice, even to prevent similar future distress; but that they 
were tov far in advance for the aristocratic views of that period. 

‘**Had the plain, simple measures there proposed by the writer, 
been carried into execution, Great Britain would, by this time, have 
saved more than one hundred and fifty millions sterling; crimes 
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has been, made the chief difference between the ignorant peasant 
and polished prince ?—8th. Could not all be, advantageously for 
all, well educated !—9th. Has any human being ever yet been edu- 
cated in any part of the world, except on principles of falsehood 
and deception! If practicable, by a change of irrational for ration- 
al circumstances, would it not be most desirable to educate all, from 
birth, on principles of truth and honesty !—10th. Would it not be 
advantageous to give a superior character, for practice, to all, as 
far as their natural powers would admit !—11th. With the immense 
superfluous means, acquired through the progress of science and of 
general knowledge, to create wealth, is there any natural necessity, 
or one good reason why any individual should be so placed as to 
be liable to experience the evils of poverty, or, at any time, the 
fear of it?—12th. With the newly acquired knowledge of the sci- 
ence or manufacture of character, is there any real necessity or 
utility in permitting one individual, henceforth, to have an inferior 
character formed for him, much less to be allowed to grow up in 
ignorance, and to acquire bad and evil habits!—13th. Has society, 
or the individual, the most power in creating the circumstances 
which form the character of each!—14th. In this respect, what 
power, from birth, has the individual, in the formation of his own 
character, opposed to society? and what power has society in op- 
position to the individual ?—15th. Is it the highest permanent in- 
ierest of society, that a good practical character should be formed, 
from birth, for all; or that some, through the neglect of society, or 
by design, should have bad or inferior characters formed for them ? 
—l6th. Is it the interest of society that some should be born to 
poverty, and placed, from birth, amidst inferior and vicious circum- 
stances; or that all should be born to affluence, and placed, from 
birth, amidst superior and virtuous circumstances only !—17th. Has 
society the means and power to place all, from birth, amidst infe- 
rior and vicious, or superior and virtuous circumstances !—18th. 
Are inferior and vicious circumstances, or superior and virtuons 
circumstances, the most economical?—19th. Are inferior and 
Vicious, or superior and virtuous circumstances ‘the most easily to 
be controlled and well-governed!—20th. Is it for the interest of 
society, that any one of its members should be placed, from birth, 
in the midst of inferior circumstances, seeing that man is, to an il- 
limitable extent, the creature of circumstances; and more espe- 
cially, when society has the most ample means and power to place 
all, from and before birth, in the midst of superior, virtuous, and 
most rational circumstances !—2I1st. Does it indicate a knowledge 
of human nature in the governments and people who permit the 
continuance of such places as the Five Points in New York, St. 
Giles in London, or similar places anywhere !—22d. Is it the most 
desirable for the family of man to be trained, from birth, in. the 
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pure language of truth, and the straight forward conduct of honesty, 
and placed within circumstances devoid of motives to falsehood, o; 
any practice of dishonesty; or to be regularly initiated in the lan. 
guage of falsehood, and the conduct of deception !—23d. What js 
the difference, in money value to society, between a human being 
trained, from his birth, within circumstances to make him ignoran, 
idle, to acquire bad habits; and one placed within other circum. 
stances, to form him to acquire real knowledge—to be beneficially 
active, without inferior, and with good habits, temper and manner ! 
—24th. And, with a view to conscious existence hereafier succeed- 
ing the death of an individual, which of these two characters wil! 
be the best prepared for future happiness?” 


The above is but an imperfect representation of the la- 
bors of this untiring Philanthropist during the last halt 
century. The amount of hisown money he has expended 
the public service cannot be estimated. He has declared 
himself a citizen of the world, owing allegiance to one 
nation no more than another. A great object with him is 
to abolish the distinctions and errors of “latitude and longi- 
tude,” and make the human family feel that their interests 
are one. His most inveterate opponent must acknowledge 


that he has done the world good service. 


Art. XXIV.—HUMAN RIGHTS. 
NO. IL 
BY ARIEL. 


In my last, I stated the distinction between Love of 
Neighbor, under the term Caritas, and Self-Love, under 
that of Philautia. The latter we take to be the distinctive 
characteristic of Man, after what is called his fall; and 
shall, by way of distinction, call it Proprium, in the course 
of these papers. That we may state our ground fairly. 
we will observe that there is but one real Man in the whole 
Universe, and that is God: it is therefore said we were 
formed in his image, which, if true, declares him to be the 
only Man, and we but semblances or likenesses. Our like- 
ness does not consist in our bodily structure merely, but 
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posed to long-established errors—he aroused a new reflective 
and charitable spirit in this class, and introduced temperate and su- 
perior habits in their public meetings and places of amusements— 
inducing them, on these occasions, to exchange ale, spirits, and 
violence, for tea, coffee, and moderation. Many most important 
benefits resulted from this new instruction of the working classes, 
and which are now in progress. He also taught them that no per- 
manent good could arise to themselves or families from violence, 
nor until a superior character could be created for them, that would 
enable them wisely to unite in well-arranged practical measures, to 


well educate, employ, place, and govern themselves, based on prin- 
ciples of equal justice to all.” 


In 1838 and ’39, he visited the continent of Europe for 
the second time, and conferred with its most distinguished 
ministers, on the subject of Reform. Returning to Great 
Britain, he continued to instruct the industrious classes. 
In this course he persevered until 1844, when he again 
came to the “ United States, with the view of calling the 
attention of all classes to the mental bondage and physical 
disadvantages which they experienced from fundamental 


errors, Which perpetuated prejudices of education, and lo- 
cal errors of mere latitude and longitude.” During this 
year, he held meetings throughout the Union, and in the 
Spring of 1845 returned to Europe to promote his views; 
re-crossed the Atlantic in the Autumn of the same year; 


always writing, during these voyages, articles for the pub- 
lic press. 


“The Oregon question now threatened war between the United 
States and Great Britain, and two nations, springing from the same 
origin, were about to injure each other to the extent of their power, 
aided by many newly invented weapons of warfare of fearful de- 
struction; and thus plunge into a conflict of unknown results disas- 
trous to both parties, for a territory of little value, and of less con- 
sequence to their respective populations to which Government it 
might now be nominally appropriated. 

“To prevent this mad proceeding, the writer interested himself 
with considerable effect on both sides of the water, and for this pur- 
pose passed over, early in the spring of 1846, to Great Britain, re- 
turning after a few days’ residence in London, to the United States. 

“On his arrival, he found that the United States had commenced 
war with Mexico, and, being apprehensive that these hostile pro- 
ceedings might lead to a war with Great Britain, the writer again 
returned to London, to explain to the new administration such views 
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as occurred to him of the impolicy, inutility and injustice of inter. 
ference. His own conviction was, that the war would soon sicken 
both parties of these worse than useless contests, and thus prepare 
the way for a better feeling, and, by degrees, a cordial union be- 
tween the two republics, highly beneficial to both, and to the world. 

“From this mission the writer again returned to the United 
States, arriving at New York in September last, thus crossing the 
Atlantic four times in less than six months. 

* On his arrival in New York, many articles of a public charac- 
ter, preparatory to the present object which he had written during 
the return voyage, were published in the daily papers of that city, 
while others were afterwards published in the Union and National 
Intelligencer, at the city of Washington, where he arrived just pre- 
vious to the meeting of Congress, the proceedings of which he 
carefully watched.” 


Mr. Owen believes most firmly, that, would mankind in- 
stitute society according to the laws of Order, the highest 
happiness might be enjoyed by all. His faith is strong, 
and his hope unfailing. 


“There is now a superfluity of land, and materials of every de- 
scription, of manual labor, of scientific power, of skill and capital, 
with means of illimitable increase, to commence this change over 
Europe and America without delay. The poverty, crimes and de- 
gradation of humanity, cry aloud for itscommencement, to stay the 
miseries of the millions, and the trained extravagant disunion and 
destructive contests arising from the ignorant competition of all. 

“These are some of the leading subjects which necessity will 
henceforth make the chief objects of discussion in these popular 
assemblies of the civilized world, if, indeed, such a state of exist- 
ence as that now suffered by Ireland can be called civilized. 

** But the questions of paramount importance which should first 
engage the attention of these assemblies, are—I1st. What are the 
unchanging laws of Nature respecting humanity !—2d. Has society 
been hitherto based on those laws, or upon human imaginations !— 
3d. Would not the laws of Nature, if universally established, termi- 
nate forever falsehood, ignorance, poverty, disunion, the evil pas- 
sions, and all crimes ?!—4th. Is it not now the interest of all, tha 
these laws, and not men’s laws in opposition to them, should govern 
all the proceedings of the human race ?—5th. Are there apy real 
obstacles, except ignorance, to prevent the introduction of* these 
laws, and the superior practices which would necessarily emanate 
from them 16th. Are not all men now made of necessity, crea- 
tures of the latitude and longitude in which they are born, trained 
and educated ?!—7th. Does not education, imperfect as it hitherto 
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in having the human soul, or will, from which was formed 
the body, as its casket. As jewels, which caskets contain, 
may be taken thence, so we retained the form of man, 
after the human quality had fled. It was to restore this 
humanity, that Deity came down and manifested his man- 
hood, which we called, in our last number, “Spirit Life,” 
«Love of Neighbor,” “Charity,” or, lastly, the most com- 
prehensive title of all, Tur Divine Humaniry. 

We understand, therefore, that, up to A. D. 1, our race, 
after commencing as veritable images and likenesses of 
Deity, had, little by little, reversed this love, or life, and 
dwindled down to lovers of its own Propriety, or Selfhood. 
This Proprium, we have stated, brings death in its train, 
and, as it would extinguish the human race, has no rights ; 
whilst all rights belong to Spirit Life. We have, there- 
fore, presented to us, the design of Deity in descending ; 
the reason why it was necessary ; and are, therefore, with 
the two forees—Proprium (which is Self-Love, in act,) and 
Spirit Life (which is Deity, in act,)—enabled to watch the 
conflict, and mark the successive births of Charity in our 
new will. We have been, from that epoch, carrying about 
with us a double man, or will, if I may be allowed the 
expression—the old man, our Proprium ; and the new man, 
born of Spirit Life. It is thence we have the faculty of 
looking into ourselves, and condemning what we see there ; 
can repent, reform, and be born again or regenerated into 
the image of man, after the pattern presented in the gospel. 

The reception that Spirit Life meets among a people, 
constitutes judgment upon that people ; for we either con- 
demn ourselves, or otherwise, in proportion as we reject 
or respect its commandments, all of which are based on 
Love of Neighbor. 

It is to be hoped that these preliminaries have suffi- 
ciently stated our position, as to the work to be accom- 
plished by society ; and unveiled the two agents which are 
concerned’ in making up every scene in the drama of his- 
tory since the Christian era. In whatever of its acts we 
look, we shall see the presence of these two antagonists, 
and witness the terrors of their conflicts, always, however, 
ending in the victory of real man over brute man; of 
Charity over our Proprium. It is a beautiful sight, stand- 
ing as we do on an eminence, whence we can trace the 
movements of the two swords of these contending wills or 
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loves, throughout 1800 years, to see how our Proprium 
circumvents itself, and is made the instrument of its own 
defeat. What chance has death against life? For in- 
stance, take the contentions between priests and monarchs, 
for supremacy; or those between monarchs and their feu- 
dal lords; and see how each of the parties, in order to se- 
cure dominion and rule of Proprium, courted and benefit- 
ted the people, in order to obtain their aid and co-opera- 
tion. With no love of the people in their hearts, they 
became their benefactors, to obtain their support:— 
thus was born the liberty of the subject, from the need that 
monarchs felt for the people’s strong arms to lean upon, 
and Spirit Life conquered, and was born in spite, and by 
the direct action of itsopposite. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion, too, grew out of a quarrel over the spoils of the 
Church. That of England, out of the refusal of the Pope 
to grant a license to Henry VIII to divorce his wife, and 
marry Anne Boleyn. The Gospel, which embodies Spirit 
Life, was appealed to by both parties; but that party al- 
ways triumphed, (though both may have been Satans,) 
that made the most proper and rational appeal. ‘The 
Pope extracted one sort of doctrine from the Gospel, and 
Henry another; the latter had the most truth on his side, 
and, though a tyrant per se, conquered his adversary, and 
has placed his subjects on a better road to happiness ani 
Human Rights, than the former has in any of his domi- 
nions. Whereis there a Roman Catholic country that can 
compare, in any of the belongings of man, to England, 
her colonies, and her dependencies? Another notable ex- 
ample of strong action under Proprium, is that of the Cru- 
sades, in which nearly a whole hemisphere of our globe 
was engaged. Here we see a picture of man’s Proprium, 
modifying the truths of the Gospel, and seeing them ac- 
cording to the will that influenced the beholder. 

How strange it appears to us, at this day, to hear of 
such wars, and forsucha purpose. They wished, forsooth, 
to honor Deity, by getting his sepulchre, so as to make pil- 
grimages there, which should work for them the forgive- 
nessofsins. Yet, these were learned priests, who preached 
to the Crusaders; men who had faith, as they called it; 
renowned warriors, too, bold of thought, full of honor, 
chivalry, and devotion to truth ; and they are to be honored 
for the zeal and sincerity with which they sealed their 
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faith, false though it was, with their blood. We would 3 
not whisper a syllable in their condemnation, but in that ~S 
of their error only. It is to draw a lesson, that we array 
these facts before our readers. The lesson is, that what 
men call faith, is not so, unless its object be Spirit Life. 
If the Crusaders had been presented with Love of Neigh- 
bor, as the true object of Faith, they would not have slain 
the Saracens, to obtain a senseless rock, or a barren terri- 
tory in Judea. Mankind have been nearly two thousand 
years finding out the true object of Christian worship, and 
now the idea is beginning to dawn upon them, that really .- 
and truly Christ is our Saviour; that, by faith in Him, we 
are healed; but this faith has to be directed to the Divine 
Humanity, the Spirit Life, the Love of Neighbor, which he 
embodies, and not to any mysterious idols of the imagina- 
tion. We have to worship, and believe in Love of Neigh- 
bor, and not in Crusades, Popes, or dogmas. If we reflect 
a single moment, we shall see it would naturally take us 
along time to discover the truth about this matter. Not 
that it is obscurely taught in the Gospel, for it declares, 
“on this hangeth all the law and the prophets, to love God 
above all things, and thy neighbor as thyself” ; but the will 
through which our ancestors looked, was one of Selfhood, 
or Proprium, which blinded our crusading and half pagan 
fathers. 

Two things enter into the process of regeneration,—one 
isan emptying out of Proprium; the other, the influx of 
Spirit Life. The process is indefinite, and leads us from 
Faith to Faith. We seem to have arrived at that point 
in our course, when a few of us have commenced to ap- 
preciate our condition, recognize the landmarks, know our 
disease, and hail the physician. 

With us, every proposition of reform should be judged eS 
by the use attending its effects on Spirit Life, and its de- et 
struction of Proprium. i 

Would you have a sure test of any people, whether S 
African, Indian, Australian, Japanese, Chinese, or any ae 
other, give them the gospel, and you will then perceive 
the spirit that makes the Proprium, or will of that nation. She 
If they are well disposed towards each other, they will eS 
worship the Divine Humanity, and love to contemplate 7 
God as the Good Man; if revengeful, they will be dark and 
moody in their faith, and will be apt, like our race of the 
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dark ages, to propound such a doctrine as that of the 
Atonement, which supposes a revengeful God, not satisfied, 
but with blood and vengeance on somebody—even upon 
his own Son. If, like the Africans, impulsive, non-reflec- 
tive, affectionate, and disposed to reverence anything, no 
matter what, they would make religion to consist in pray- 
ers, psalm-singing, and in much mock and fantastical affec- 
tion for the brethren. 

In fine, the Gospel is the grand touchstone, to reveal our 
states to ourselves, and contains medicine for every disease, 
as soon as ascertained. No man can be considered sound, 
until he is willing, from the very inmost, to lay down his 
Proprium as paltry and unclean, and follow Spirit Life 
wherever it may lead, as an infant lives from the will of 
its parent. This is true faith. 

We need not say that our age has not arrived at this 
state; those who run, may read that fact on every brow. 
We care not what may be proposed to rich or poor, high 
or low, priest or layman: the first question asked before 
judgment will be given on the measure, is, “ How is that 
to benefit me?” If no selfish benefit is to be expected to 
revert to our order, our church, our party, our family, or, 
lastly, to our little self, why, of course, we shall oppose 
the measure. Is this faith in Christ, in his Spirit Life? 
No; it is faith in self! And yet we have made large ad- 
vances in the life of the Divine Humanity, since A. D. 1; 
and it cannot be said we are as dark in our wills as were 
our ancestors. We are in fact the legatees of their expe- 
riences—a rich treasure; for it reveals our Proprium and 
its workings; and are also the repositories of the reforms 
and regenerations of their very inmost natural principle. 

It follows, from all this, that Selfhood is a very 
subtle, and a very difficult thing to break; that it has to 
be kept in bonds perpetually ; that it has no rights; should 
be warred against in ourselves, and also when it manifests 
itself in others, lest it should destroy or subjugate what of 
Spirit Life we have had born among us. Society acknow- 
ledges this, when it incarcerates the thief, hangs the mur- 
derer, or defends the institutions of the country against 
foreign hostility. Wars will never cease, until the Pro- 
prium of every man is conquered, because all offences 
come from it, and are against Spirit Life, which must be 
defended. The differences between wars carried on by 
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a Christian community, and by one not Christianized, will 
be found to be the following: The first will never war, 
but for defence; never from revenge; but will love to 
benefit the enemy who would destroy it ;—while the latter 
wars from revenge, and for the sake of destroying and 
subjugating to its own selfish dominion. As Slavery exists 
from Proprium, it, too, will always be seen among us, in a 
form more or less modified, according to our state of ad- 
vance. Slavery may be defined, as the love of dominion 
over others, for the sake of one’s self; the effect of which 
is to make others submit themselves, not for the good of 
the subject, but for our own selfish wills. A father makes 
his child submit; this is not Slavery, because it is for the 
subject’s benefit: a master manufacturer rules his workmen, 
and it may or may not be for the workman’s happiness : 
so with a Southern planter—he may or may not rule his 
servants for their individual happiness. If he does, the 
love of such dominion is not Slavery, but parental action. 
This we may gather from Scripture, where the relation of 
master and servant is recognized as orderly; but rules are 
given for its regulation. 

The law of social organization may then be thus an- 
nounced: That Love of Neighbor has a right wisely to 
rule, and should rule those, who, either from ignorance or 
evil disposition, would hurt others, or destroy themselves ; 
and this for the sake of those whom it rules. This is, in 
fact, the Divine government. Our race does not embody 
this love to perfection; we are, as to our wills, in a state 
of mixture. Originally we were the impersonification of 
Self-Love and Death, which has, by combats, been 
gradually brought under partial subjection to Spirit Life. 
The laws that we, therefore, find in our community, have 
been derived from two opposite sources. Some are based 
on the rights of Spirit Life, whilst others are based on the 
rights of the bad man, our Selfhood and Proprium. So- 
ciety is, therefore, sometimes lauded for its charities, and 
for its reforms; while again it is berated for the wrongs it 
is inflicting. A strong illustration lately occurred, of these 
two opposite motive powers. Love of Neighbor induced 
our people to despatch, to the starving Irish, quantities of 
food ; and Proprium awarded the unfortunate women, who 
were employed to sew the bags which carried the wheat, 
about twenty-five cents per diem for the support of them- 
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selves and their orphan children. Whatever good we do. 
or whatever just laws we enact, “the trail of the serpent 
is over them all.” 

Slavery, then, is of two kinds; one is that which Love 
of Neighbor endures, the other, that which Proprium en- 
dures. The first kind constitutes our wrongs; the second 
is necessary for the enjoyment of our rights. Only so far 
as laws repress the woes that arise from Selfhood, such as 
theft, deceit, fraud, licentiousness, monopoly, pride, luxury. 
&c., can Human Rights truly live. 

The ignorant pauper, who comes to our shores and asks 
liberty to ultimate an unrestricted and unregenerate will, 
complains that his rights are trampled upon. It is true 
that his liberty to hurt is taken away, and we contend that 
we must and should use our reason, to protect and defend 
what of true life we have in our midst, as much for the 
sake of the licentious themselves, as for our own. 

This principle, applied to negro Slavery, would endow 
us with the right to judge how far it might be advanta- 
geous to turn loose upon the community three millions of 
people, unprepared for the rights of suffrage; how far it 
might be useful to our race to encourage amalgamation, 
which must be the ultimate consequences; or whether the 
present relation of master and slave is not the best for the 
rights of all concerned. Without advancing any opinions 
as to what should be done in the premises, | would merely 
deduce, from the positions advanced, that we have a right 
to judge; that Spirit Life, or Love of Neighbor, the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself, endows us with the privilege of using 
our reason to determine what the best interests of all re- 
quire at ourhands. We believe that morality and religion 
do not reject, in an absolute manner, any state of society, 
but would call that the best, which produces most good, 
the state of the parties being taken into account. This, 
we know, is in direct opposition to those who say that we 
should “do justice, though the skies fall,” by which they 
mean some beau ideal, or Utopian justice. True justice is 
“as wise as a serpent, and harmless as a dove.” Instead 
of justice, much wrong would follow by discarding rea- 
son, in estimating the remedy for wrongs. 

It must not be inferred that we contend the negro slaves 
have no wrongs to be redressed. Far from it. We would 
simply declare that they suffer, like the rest of our race. 
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many evils arising from Selfhood, and the imperfect devel- 
opment of Spirit Life in their masters and themselves. So 
far as the Love of Neighbor has been born in the slave, so 
far has he rights which he should claim, and which it 
would be dangerous for his master to refuse. No man 
may crucify this principle, without, like the Jews, being 
subject to entire subversion and revolution. Is there no 
Slavery in England? Do the queen, nobles, merchants, 
princes, and manufacturers, govern their subjects for the 
happiness of the subjects, or of self? What nations or 
individuals can stand up before the throne of Truth, and 
justly plead innocence from selfish motives, in their go- 
vernment? (and every man has some sort of government 
entrusted to him over his kind.) 

Alas! alas! look into that English manufactory, built 
on the tears of the overtasked and famishing! See! be- 
tween its bars, little, tiny, helpless childhood! Look into 
its little features, prematurely marked with the wrinkles 
of care, sighing in vain for the freedom of the blessed 
light, and air, and food! See, again, a whole nation fam- 
ishing, while the storehouses of London are groaning with 
abundance! See royal infancy cradled in gold wrung 
from penury! Is this a rule for the love of the ruled? or 
is it not rather a dominion for the sake of self? It is Sla- 
very, in all its nakedness; but in a less degree, in a less 
hideous form, than is seen in benighted Africa—the same 
principle modified by their state of advance in Spirit Life. 
Did the Pilgrim Fathers, as they are called—men whose 
praises are yearly sung (though I have never yet disco- 
vered why, except that they were men of iron wills, and 
of strong Proprium)—did they not practice Slavery? did 
they not rule for the sake of self? Scarcely had they be- 
come secure in their own Puritan worship, ere they lifted 
the hand of destruction upon all who could not worship 
as they did! 

Now, my reader, come with me; let me take you into 
yonder house, near Philadelphia; it belongs to a respecta- 
ble Quaker gentleman, a strong abolitionist. Mark the 
following conversation. The Quaker is sitting in his arm 
chair, smoking his pipe; his face is smooth and round ; so 
pleasantly has life glided on, that time has left no furrows 
to mar his aged visage with wrinkled cares. He is a large 
landholder, and has several poor tenants, who are settled 
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in small tenements about his homestead. Opposite his 
chair, by a door, stands one of these tenants, with his hat 
in his hand. “Well, Edmund,” says the Quaker, “thee 
wants to see me, does thee?” “Yes, Obadiah,” said Ed- 
mund, “‘I come to know what work thee has for me to do, 
for I cannot manage to pay thee rent—times are so hard, 
and wages so low.” “ Well, Edmund, I want thee to put 
up some fencing for me.” ‘“ What wages will thee allow 
me?” “I cannot give thee more than fifty cents a day, 
friend Edmund; I can get plenty of workmen at that rate.” 
“ But, Obadiah, how can thee expect me to take care of 
my family, and educate my children, on $150 per annum; 
thee knows I have six children; three of them have to be 
schooled ; besides, my wife is none of the strongest; I have 
to hire some help for her; and thee charges me $30 a year 
for the little house I rent of thee. How can I live upon 
such wages?” ‘ Well, Edmund, I can’t help it; you know 
every man must take care of himself. Thee had better 
go further into the back country, my friend, and get a piece 
of land of thine own, and then thee can be a landholder, 
too.” ‘“ Yes, Obadiah, that is true, if I had the means to 
go.” ‘Well, then, thee must stay, and do the best thee 
can, upon the wages thee can get.” 

The above is the type of an every-day scene. The spirit 
of it is, that every one must do as well as he can, to se- 
cure self-prosperity. 

If he is ignorant, unfortunate, has a large family, is over- 
taken by disease, or if he be too honest to be legally over- 
reaching, he must be crushed by the car of our social sys- 
tem, whose wheels are kept in motion by the love of rule, 
for the sake of self, leavened with as much of Spirit Life 
as may have been induced upon us by the various conflicts 
through which we have passed, since A. D. 1. In this car 
sits the smooth-faced, peace-loving Quaker; the mitred 
prelate, with his beads and masses ; the philanthropic abo- 
litionist, with his hatred of Slavery, par excellence! the 
presbyter, with his sanctimonious observances, his loud 
prayers and sounding hymns; the Church of England, with 
its thirty-nine articles and lordly benefices; the bankers 
and brokers; and the various radical reformers and Oily 
Gammons of the day. 

We do not condemn these men; they are but acting 
their parts in the grand juggle, out of which is to come, 
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in some unforeseen method, the regeneration of society, 
by that which, to the unlearned, would appear its destruc- 
tion, just as true religion and sound government have par- 
tially sprung out of the fanaticism, spiritual intolerance, 
and tyranny of by-gone ages. 

Has the Southern slave more to complain of than the 
white slave of the North? The labor of both conditions 
is seized by Selfhood, and appropriated by those who have 
more intelligence or cunning, and we cannot see how the 
inhabitants of the free States can, with truth, aver that 
they acknowledge any other principle than the slaveholder 
of the South does. That the master and slave are bound 
by different relations than exist among the employers and 
laborers of the free States, is to be explained by the fact, 
that the Africans, when introduced among us, were the 
veriest savages that ever breathed. They were, by na- 
ture, at war with our civilization, and hence were treated 
as alien to our institutions. Whether, or how far their 
bonds may be loosed, is, we repeat, a legitimate question, 
and to be rationally and not fanatically determined. 

It may be asked, what are we todo? The answer is 
plain,—use our reason to discover wrongs against Spirit 
Life, and remember that the wrongs we bear are from Pro- 
prium ; from the past experience of our history, learn what 
to refuse, and what to grant to suffering humanity. 

We have facts enough collated from our past, to guide 
our future into the desired haven. Let us illustrate, by 
two notable examples; in one of which, the answer was 
No! and the respondent lost his head; the other answered 
Yes! and he, too, lost his head. There is a time to say 
Yea! Yea! and one in which to say Nay! Nay! 

Charles I, of England, was asked by his subjects to cease 
levying taxes at his own pleasure, and, also, not to use 
those collected, but by act of Parliament. Charles, full of 
false views of the dignity of that man whose rights he 
was trampling upon, (I mean the Divine Humanity which 
we trample upon whenever we do any wrong,) and also 
lifted up by conceit of his own individual dignity, refused 
this just reform. We know the sequel—his majesty was 
put in prison, where he composed his poem, entitled “ Ma- 
jesty in Misery,” from which are these lines: 

“With my own power, my majesty they wound 
In the king’s name, the king himself uncrowned ; 
So doth the dust destroy the diamond.” 
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Human Rights, in his eyes, were dust, compared to the 
rights of Self, and he expiated his error on the scaffold. 

Louis XVI was differently interrogated. His court was 
peculiar for its corruption, luxury, and sensuality. This 
state the giddy people looked upon with longing eyes, and 
became frenzied with the desire for equality with apes and 
baboons. They did not, as the English, sigh after a new 
birth of truly human rights, because they willed them ; but 
the populace wished equality of sensuality, of corruption 
and license, for such were the rights they desired. The 
God they worshipped, professedly, was a harlot, after 
the renunciation of Christianity by the Convention, and 
freedom of Proprium was the liberty they courted. The 
silly king had not sense enough to refuse these demands, 
and perished for his want of knowledge. Thus did he, by 
saying Yes! die. 

There are many wrongs against Spirit Life that ask re- 
dress; let us not wait until they are wrung out of us by 
revolutions; but anticipate the rights of humanity by the 
exercise of an enlightened reason. Had we space, we 
would point out at large, what, in our opinion, constitute 
the most glaring wrongs, and those rights which are ask- 
ing for recognition at our hands. It is as dangerous to 
grant some, as it is to refuse others, because Proprium and 
Spirit Life alike ask for liberty to ultimate their opposite 
lives; ours should be the task to discriminate. 

Let us hope that South and North will learn what to 
grant, and what to refuse, and recognize truly Human 
Rights, with its “life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness” ; 
whilst they imprison and enslave Self-Love, or Proprium, 
that hydra with its hundred heads. Human Rights are of 
slow growth; they increase as the rights of Proprium de- 
crease. How slow that is, we refer to every man’s con- 
sciousness, when he inspects his own Self-Love. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


Art. XXV.—EDITOR’S PLACE. 


NEW ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT. 


The Examiner is the title of a newspaper recently established at Louisville, Ky. J.C. 
Vaughan, Editor; F. Cosby, Assistant Editor. The avowed object of this paper, is the 
discussion of the subject of Slavery in the State of Kentucky particularly, and in the 
Southern States generally. This undertaking, under the present auspices, we regard as 
one of peculiar moment; and, as we trust, it isa happy indication of a better state of 
things, not very far in the future. The following article, copied from a late number of 
this paper, shows so fully the spirit of the philanthropic and talented Editor, that we give 
it entire. 


“THE ANSWER. 


“We occupy a difficult position. One coolly looking on, 
or sitting snugly in office or parlor, may exclaim, ‘Oh, | 
could do this, or I should not do that; I would say so, and 
I should not say so; I would easily avoid this difficulty, and 


use this advantage, and thus succeed.’ Let himtry. He 
will soon know the reality of practice, and the folly of 
theory. He will quickly find that he has responsibilities 
to meet which stagger his courage, and duties to perform 
which more than test his best wisdom and highest purity. 

“The truth is, a demand is made upon poor mortality, 
when called to high and difficult duty, which only the 
complete man can rightly fulfill. We can tolerate no slip’ 
in one in this position. We look to see him armed in 
proof-mail. He must bear a spotless shield. We demand 
this, and nothing less will satisfy us. And if such a spirit 
could be found ; if earth could produce one such man, uni- 
ting the firmness of Luther with the love of Melancthon, 
exhibiting the pluck of the brave old Taylor, when he 
said, ‘come and take me,’ or when, resting on the battle- 
field, he exclaimed, ‘we will feel their pulse in the morn- 
ing, combined with the lofty and unswerving purity and 
mildness of a Channing, or a Grimke, what a summons he 
would have, and how would the world meet and greet 
him! But where shall we findsuch abeing? Who unites, 
here and now, these great qualities? Who can say, ‘I am 
ready for the summons’ ? 

“Looking over a budget of friendly letters, which the 
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publication of our paper has calied forth, (some of which 
came from the Carolinas and Georgia,) we have felt more 
deeply than we can express, in our humble sphere, the im- 
mense difficulties we have to encounter, and the entire 
singleness of purpose we must possess, or seek to possess, 
if we would do the duty set before us faithfully. The 
most opposite views are suggested in them. Principles as 
contradictory as may be, are pressed as the only principles 
which"can gain our end, or give the meed we seek. We 
have only to say, with the kindliest feeling to one and to 
all, ‘we thank you deeply for your sympathy; we shall 
consider carefully your views ; listen with respect to every 
suggestion made; but, at the same time, we must consult 
our own conscience, and abide its decree. Can we do 
more? Would any just man have us do less 7 

“Passing from these general considerations, let us no- 
tice, and answer, if we can, some of the criticisms and 
objections which are made to our course. 

“1. It is said we make concessions to slaveholders. 
Concessions! Wherein, and how? We shall be just to 
them. But never do we mean to yield up to them, or to 
any body else, principle, right. True, we declared we 
should, in all that we might do or say, pay a proper regard 
to their prejudices, seek to ward off all perils which might 
beset them, weigh their interests and be just, and violate 
no right, in attempting to remove a wrong. But this we 
consider principle—right, christian principle. We shall 
endeavor always to act upon it. Are we, therefore, called 
upon to wink at wrong, to cease probing to the quick 
error, to push caution and silence to insincerity, to do in- 
justice, not by what we say, but by what we do not say? 
Far from it. We are free, and feel all the readier and 
stronger to battle every evil, and sin, and wrong, from act- 
ing upon this principle. 

“2. Itis objected, again, that we are apologists of sla- 
very. Strange, this! It is surely a mistake. We may 
deceive ourselves; perhaps do; but such a purpose or 
thought has not even crossed our mind. Apologists! No 
freeman, North or South, should apologize to any human 
being for the assertion, in its broadest form, of liberty of 
speech. No Southern man should stand bareheaded be- 
fore Southern men, and ask, as of superiors, whether he 
should discuss slavery. The wrong and wretchedness of 
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the slave system are before us. We are discussing them. 
We shall continue to discuss them fearlessly. But we shall 
do it in a way to gain the largest Southern audience ; to 
reach the greatest number of masters and non-slavehold- 
ers; and this, too, not upon grounds of expediency, but of 
principle—of that principle, which, while it yields nothing, 
is careful to give no just cause of offence or alarm, which 
conciliates, but never compromises. 

“3. It is declared, besides, that we are opposed to the 
anti-slavery movement. Notinanyformorshape! Why, 
on this we rest all our hope. It is, as it has been, the true 
leaven of liberty. God teaches us, through history, and in 
all social movements, that even fanaticism, in its worst 
form, is made productive of good—does advance society, 
andelevateman. Whowasthe Ana-Baptist? A fanatic. 
Yet he helped to gain liberty for Europe. Who the Puri- 
tan? A bigot. Yet his bigotry enabled us to win our 
freedom. Be it, then, that the conduct of anti-slavery 
men has been full of errors, still we should not be blind to 
their virtues, or the good they have done. We should 
never assail the spirit-movers of reform. We certainly 
could not condemn the first declarers of the rights 
of man, even by implication. We trust the day may never 
be, when we shall deny the debt of gratitude we owe them. 

“Let it be borne in mind, (if it be, we shall be saved 
some trouble, and much misapprehension,) that we speak 
to and for Kentucky, and, as far as we can, to and for the 
South. This is our field. We know that those who occu-~ 
py it must plant themselves on the broad principle of right. 
We shall try todoso. But we must not quit this field, 
and, if we have the strength to carry out our plan, nothing 
shall force us from it. We see, in naked reality, the trial 
position we occupy. And we shudder at the responsibili- 
ties it involves; but we shall strive to forget these, to for- 
get friendly cheer or hostile assault, to forget everything, 
as we ask, how shall we win freedom for Kentucky, and 
struggle, with all the manhood God and Nature have given 
us, for this glorious consummation.” 


From our acquaintance with Mr. Vaughan, we know that the sentiments which he has 
80 well expressed in this article, are not those transient convictions belonging to a happier 
mood of the mind; but they are the abiding and governing principles of his life. We have 
no fears, therefore, that the hour of temptation will force him from the position which he 
has so nobly taken. It may seem, in us, like the too enthusiastic admiration of a friend, 
to say that the ideal character portrayed by the Editor, is more nearly approximated by 
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himself, than by any individual in public life with whom we are acquainted. But where 
shall we find more happily blended, “ the firmness of Luther, with the love of Melancthon,” 
“the pluck of the brave old Taylor,” “ with the lofty and unswerving purity and mildness 
of a Channing, ora Grimke”? Let his frieads in Cincinnati, and elsewhere, answer. Le: 
those bear witness, who have traced him both in the public and private walks of life. Bu 
only the few—only they who are privy to some passages in his history not before the pub. 
lic—can fully determine the depth of that pure and heroic philanthropy which actuates the 
whole man. 

In expressing thus freely our admiration of Mr. Vaughan, we wish our remarks to have 
a universal, and not an individual application. It would be unworthy of our mission to 
distinguish from the masses, Mr. Vaughan, or any other man, if we did not, by so doing, 
teach a principle. A lesson from real life is more vivid than one from the fields of ro 
mance. A principle, personified in act, adheres to the intellect and heart with far greater 
tenacity than it does if abstractly announced. In the Editor of the Examiner, therefore, 
we overlook the individual, and regard only the embodiment of a great truth. 

If we have read his writings and character aright, we would distinguish him from the 
mass of those who are laboring with him in the same field. He drinks his inspiration 
from the hopeful, vernal future, and not from the bleak and wintry past. He is a man of 
the New Era, which is opening rapidly upon us. He belongs, in a peculiar sense, to Hu- 
manity. Inher he trusts. Her generous, nobler impulses, he fosters; for in thein he sees 
the earnest of her full redemption. Her errors and wanderings he forgives; for he knows 
her temptations, and does not lose sight of the circumstances which conspired to lead her 
astray. 

Whilst he has chosen Kentucky and the South as his particular field of action, and Sila 
very as the system for whose removal he will especially labor, he is not partisan or micro 
scopic in his views. He does not believe Slavery to be the only evil, or slaveholders the 
only wrong-doers. He remembers that the warm, impulsive Georgian, under a change o! 
circumstances, would have been the puritanic New Englander; the cotton-grower woul’ 
have been the manufacturer; and the slaves, the factory girls. In either case, he would 
approach his brother as a man, and reason with him as such. He would show how bot! 
the wrong-doer and the wronged are equally victims of an unnatural social system. The 
cruel master and the vicious slave are both men. Under circumstances more favorable, 
the moral obliquity which we now regret might have been avoided, and each of them have 
been a useful member of society. He labors, therefore, for the introduction of a better 
social state. In doing this, he will regard the welfare and rights of all parties concerned, 
not forgetting that an injury done the master can never be of any real benefit to the slave 

We venture to say that Mr. Vaughan is a philosopher and Christian, in the widest sense 
of the terms. He takes the most enlarged view of the subject of Slavery. He does not 
hold the present generation accountable for the origin of Slavery, or any other great sys. 
tem of wrong which has existed for ages. These systems are icebergs, which have floated 
down to us from the Arctic Past. They exert a freezing influence upon the moral atmos 
phere, benumbing the moral sense of the people, and thus retarding the incoming of the 
better Era, foreseen by the sacred bards, and looked for by all the churches. Under the 
baleful influences of these evils, no class is exempted from suffering. The rich and the 
poor, the capitalist and the laborer, the master and the slave, are all sufferers in the pre- 
sent social state. The great mistake made by anti-slavery men generally, is the assump- 
tion that the system of Slavery, with its manifold evils, is the just measure of religious 
sentiment in the South. The truth is, Southern men generally do not love Slavery in itsel!: 
but the system has so ramified itself in every direction, and is so interwoven with the 
joys and dearest interests of the family circle, that the slaveholder holds on to it with the 
instinctive grasp, with which a drowning sailor clings to the shivered mast on the ocean. 
Show him some other means of support; show him some other stepping-stone to inde 
pendence and respectability, besides the neck of his brother; prove to him that the liveli- 
hood and happiness of himself and family are not dependent upon the infliction of outrage 
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and wrong on another; point to him the better way, and we believe that he will accept it. 
The same may be said of the capitalist of the North. In either case, the true measure of 
character is not to be found in those evils necessarily attendent upon a corrupt system; 
put in those gleams of soul, and generous impulses, which manifest themselves in spite of 
thesystem. In losing sight of this, anti-Slavery men have committed a great error. They 
have listened unwillingly to the relation of acts of generosity and kindness on the part of 
the master. His kindness to the slave, his desire to sweeten the bitter cup of life for the 
latter, is all lost on them. A good master is, in their estimation, an inconceivable thing. 
To the philosopher, however, these brighter spots in a dark sky are indications of clear 
weather in the future. He has no morbid appetite for the dark and painful, nor does he 
wish to croak, like a vulture, over some newly discovered mass of corruption, which is 
the offspring, not of human nature, but of the injuries inflicted upon her by an unnatural 
social system. 

Such a philosopher is Mr. Vaughan. Being a Southern man himself, he knows how to 
approach his brethren. With their strength and their weakness, their virtues and their 
vices, he is equally well acquainted. He has thrown himself upon Kentucky and the 
South; and his confidence in God, in Southern men, and in himself, is nobly displayed by 
the act. He does not go there as a martyr; for he not only believes in the final success of 
his undertaking, but he fully believes that he shall succeed, without suffering personal vio- 
lence from any one. What higher compliment could he pay Southern men? In what way 
could he show forth, more strikingly, his confidence in Southern character? We believe 
that this confidence will be nobly met, and the event will show that calmness, equanimity, 
gentleness, and obedience to the great law of love, are more potent for the removal! of evil, 
than harsh epithets, and irritating declamation It will be another illustration of the 
truth of the old fable describing the contest between the wind and the sun for the travel 
er's coat. 

Mr. Vaughan will be sustained. Of this, his friends in Cincinnati have no doubt. They 
know the man. He isa“ man ofthe people!” With them has he identified himself. His 
is the God-like democracy of the great Reformer, who leveled himself with the people, 
that he might know their wants, appreciate their ills, and labor for their removal. To 
this truth, thousands in this city can testify. He cannot fail of success, for he embodies 
the spirit of the New Age, which is already at our doors! 


THE GRAND RIVER COUNTRY, MICHIGAN. 


The Editor writes as follows from the schooner Margaret Allen, on her trip from the 
mouth of the Grand river, Michigan, to Little Fort, Illinois: 


That part of Michigan drained by the Grand river is very pleasant, and extremely pro- 
ductive in Wheat. The soil is sandy, and when a stranger is not undeceived by the 
promising appearance of the grain, he would conclude that it would not yield a very 
bountiful reward to the farmer. There will bea greater yield of Wheat in this region 
than in any equal portion of Ohio, al:hough it is not as large this season as usual. The 
wood-land is “ openings” principally; the trees, almost exclusively oak, being small and 
sparsely scattered. The small growth is oak shrubs and wortleberry bushes. Strawberry 
vines are abundant, and flowers bloom in great variety and abundance. The streams are 
clear and durable, being formed mainly of springs whose water is good as any country 
can boast. The people can live here in good style, without excessive labor; indeed, the 
soil is of so easy cultivation, that farming is rather a pleasure than burdensome drudgery. 
New land can be cleared and broken for seven dollars per acre; the first ploughing being 
thoroughly done with strong teams, after which, the ploughman can go whistling to his 
work with hearty glee. Grand river is wide, but shallow. Twosmall steamboats make 
daily trips to Grand Rapids, about forty miles from its mouth, though they are unable to 
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navigate, at the lowest stage of the water, during two or three months of the summer. 
With a short canal round the rapids, small boats will be able to go up nearly a hundred 
miles, to Lyons, in Ionia cc:mty. A charter is obtained for this canal. Grand Rapids is 
a pleasant town, of about 2,500 inhabitants. Two papers, the “ Eagle” and “ Enquirer,” 
Whig and Democret, are published there. The main support of the town comes from 
thirty or forty miles of country on the upper Grand river and its branches. Nothing cay 
be judged of this section from its exports. In 1846, the amount of lumber exported was 
22,365,452 feet; Wheat, 15,000 bushels; Flour, 3,000 barrels; and the total value of all ey. 
ports was nearly $200,000. There will be a respectable increase this year. The lumbe; 
is pine, which grows in abundance up the Flat river, a branch of the Grand, and also 
along the latter, for twenty miles from its mouth. Grand Haven is an excellent harbor, 
and its population is about 300. The population of the Grand river counties, according to 
the census of 1845, is as follows: Ottawa, 1,438; Kent, 6,153; Ionia, 5,004; Clinton, 3,01); 
Ingham, 5,267; Eaton, 4,613; Barry, 2,602. The population of these counties in 1840 was 
as follows: Ottawa, 208; Kent, 2,587; lonia, 1,923; Clinton, 1,614; Ingham, 2,498; Eaton, 
2,379. The Capital of the State is now established at the northwest corner of Ingham 
county, and the place is named Michigan. 


CONSUMPTION. 


“ Those who are predisposed to diseases of the brain, heart, or lungs, should not spend 
much of their time in crowded convivial assemblies. Even those who exhibit the finest 
models of physical development, wish for a change of scene toward the close of a season 
devoted to crowded parties and public amusements. It is, however, useless to warn 
‘them of the danger they incur by frequenting the ball-room, the theatre, and evening party. 
They know nothing of the laws of animal life, and cannot be persuaded that what did not 
give them pain at the time, can be the cause of the headaches, the strictures of the chest, 
the indigestion, and the cutancous diseases with which they are afflicted. I am well per- 
suaded, from professional observation, that Consumption is rapidly increasing among us; 
and I can attribute it to no other cause than the habits of social life. Our parents gene- 
rally were the strong, hardy pioneers of a new country, and brought but little with them 
except good constitutions, strong arms, and stout hearts. They lived an active and busy 
life, inured to toil, and unaccustomed to the pleasures of the play-house, the amusements 
of the ball-room, or the restraints of large and fashionable assemblies, When they left us, 
they bequeathed to us sound constitutions, and competent fortunes acquired by their ac 
tivity and enterprise, while we are dissipating both in the scenes and pleasures of a higher 
grade of civilized refinement.” * 

And yet the people dread the toils, privations, and exposures incident to life in a new 
country. If the above be true—and none will doubt it—the advantages to health, even of 
pioneer life, will more than counterbalance its disadvantages. Were we to contrast life 
in the wilderness with that of refined society, we should pronounce the former preferable, 
with all its much dreaded difficulties. To say the least, the more virtue is with the for- 
mer, because, instead of bringing disease upon himself, he preserves the strength of his 
constitution to endure and overcome the unfavorable influences which Nature has thrown 
around him; while the fashionable dupes of refinement, with all the means of knowledge 
and happiness around them, destroy themselves by foolish indulgences. It requires but 
little acumen to decide which is the more moral—he who, being exposed by activity, so- 
briety, and obedience to law, resists disease; or he who, not being exposed to natura! 
causes, recklessly places himself amid influences more destructive than the miasma of the 
marsh and of the soil of exuberant fertility. It is virtuous to die bravely, when death 
cannot be avoided; but it isdastard cowardice to fall in a sham fight produced by our own 
provocation. Much thought is expended upon others, to no purpose; but our own good 
demands more thought concerning ourselves. 


* Dr. Wood. 
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